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his issue of The Deaf American is a very special one, 

introducing a topic which will be continued in a sec- 

ond issue which readers will receive in February, 1982. 
Dealing with “Communication,” these two issues are unique 
in the fact that, in addition to writing the stories, many of 
our authors have shared with us glimpses of very personal 
and private parts of their lives--parts which are not usually 
proffered for public sharing. 

For people who are not deaf, we hope that the stories in 
these pages will offer insights into the uniqueness and, at the 
same time, the sameness of the experience of being deaf that 
goes far beyond philosophies and methods. 

And for those of you who are deaf, we hope that, as you 
read the stories in this issue and the next, you will find in 
each a little bit of yourself; a thread here and there that can 
be woven into a shining picture that ties all of us together in 
our hopes, dreams and experiences with deaf people every- 
where! 

These two issues would not have been possible without — 
the ongoing encouragement and support of Mel Carter, Direc- 
tor of NAD’s Communicative Skills Program. Mel gave many 
hours of his time and expertise over a period of months in 
helping to develop the format, suggesting and contacting po- 
tential writers and, in many cases, meeting personally with 
them to provide encouragement and support. Thanks Mel! 

As the year draws to a close, we want to extend a warm 
and sincere “thanks much” to our many authors who have 
contributed so generously to these pages in the past year. As 
many of you know, The Deaf American has a staff of two. 
Without our writers, most of whom research, develop and 
write their stories during their free time, we would not be 
able to bring you the excellent and varied potpourri of sto- 
ries we have been gifted with. 

Thanks too, to the many loyal readers and NAD members 
who have taken the time to write and make suggestions and 
comments about the format and articles in The Deaf Ameri- 
can. Your input is always appreciated and carefully consid- 
ered, and helps to shape the magazine. 

Last, but not least, members of the NAD Executive Board 
and the Home and Branch Office staffs have asked us to con- 
vey to all of you our very sincere Holiday wishes. To each 
and all, a bright and blessed Holiday season. May the coming 
year bring all of us closer to each other and the goals we 
share. a 
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overview 


by S. Melvin Carter, Jr. 


ommunication is more than just signs and speech. It 

includes the exchange and sharing of love and dreams 

come true. In many instances it also is a means of get- 
ting along with other people. 

Communication does have a certain meaning in the Deaf 
community. It usually has to do with speaking and signing, 
hearing and seeing and sometimes writing. We each have our 
own philosophy in deciding our chosen mode of communica- 
tion, be it manual or oral. This issue, however, sometimes 
clouds the general meaning of communication which is broad- 
er than its specific parts. It sometimes has nothing to do with 
deafness. Personal goals, family values, traditions, and cul- 
tures are developed and made regardless of hearing ability. 

In conjunction with the Communicative Skills Program, 
The Deaf American invited several individuals to contribute 
their papers on the topic of communication from various per- 
spectives including personal, family, employment, mental 
health, communication inside and outside the Deaf commu- 


nity, and deaf-blindness. The quality of the contributions 
was such that none could be omitted, making it best that 


these insights be divided into two separate issues of The Deaf 
American. \n this issue, emphasis is on personal introspection 
of communication, on accepting ourselves and on how fami- 
lies communicate. 

The authors in this issue deal with not just signed commu- 
nication, but also offer insight about the fun in learning to be 
a person, and also togetherness in family doings. Jaech’s let- 
ter to his children illuminated his own mother’s love as he 
and his sister, as young children, took part in the fun-filled 
activities of learning to speak and lip-read. As a father he 
shared his love with his own children by encouraging them to 
include everyone in their communication by using signs. They 
both reached out and communicated something that can be 
felt by the reader--love! 

Goodstein’s paper spanned three generations, with her be- 
ing from Deaf parents, and now a parent of hearing children. 
A strong feeling of family togetherness pervaded throughout 
the paper from the signing Santa Claus visiting her home to 
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her son asking her not to sign at the parent’s day at his school 
only to automatically put up his hands signing in glee at their 
arrival, all of which are heartwarming. 

Stringing along this togetherness, we see that Hughes’ pa- 
per gives us a sense of. challenge as the family helped her fa- 
ther’s business venture against the advice of many of his Deaf 
friends. She concluded that her parents taught her ‘‘to let 
nothing stop me just because | am Deaf.” 

Another perspective is offered by Royster who, as a hear- 
ing daughter of Deaf parents, shares her identity develop- 
ment living in two cultures. Her paper touched on her per- 
sonal growth in a very loving family. 

The remaining three authors deal with communication 
with a very personal introspection. The authors contributing 
to the topic in this issue are Christian, Kent, and Weber. All 
have similar backgrounds in education in that they all had 
regular public school education. We see Christian’s growing 
identity as a Deaf person, Kent’s struggling but increasingly 
positive cutlook on her own Deafness, and Weber accepting 
his late-in-life deafness. All of these are personal sharings 
about emerging into one’s own being inside the Deaf Com- 
munity. 

And finally, Sy DuBow offers tips on communicating with 
an entirely different group-legislators. 

The authors have communicated much to us and have 
shared themselves. For this we thank them. Our thanks will 
be magnified as we ponder on their views and insights and ap- 
ply their family insights into our lives as we go about living in 
the Family of Mankind. Thank you, friends, for sharing your- 
selves, 

As the holidays approach, the “family spirit’? which is the 
gist of the Deaf community will be enlightened. Yes, commu- 
nication is more than just signs and speech; it is togetherness, 
the sharing of love and being able to say it’s okay to be a per- 
son. To each unique person and each unique family--joyous 
reading and Holiday-spirited greetings. 


(Mr. Carter is director of the NAD Communicative Skills Pro- 
gram.) mz 
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Dear kids, 


by Timothy A. Jaech 


This letter is long overdue. I’ve of- 
ten wanted to talk to you about com- 
munication in the family, especially 
when we have deaf and hearing people 
all living together under the same roof. 
Aunt Marilyn and | are the only deaf 
persons on both sides of my family as 
far back as we know, but your mother 
came from a family that has a strong 
history of deafness on both sides. It 
won’t be long before some of you get 
married and have children. It’s possible 
that you might have deaf children of 
your own someday, and | feel it is im- 
portant that we discuss this business of 
communication. 

Sometimes people think it is alto- 
gether a different proposition when 
deaf parents communicate with hear- 
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MIL Y — (Front) Pet Osita, Kim, Tim, and Silvia; (Back) Rosangela, Tim, Jr., and Jeff 


ing children as compared to hearing 
parents with deaf children. | think this 
is true only when the children them- 
selves are not given the means to con- 
vey information and needs as well as 
that of others in their environment. 
When a family truly shares with each 
other, | don’t think it matters who is 
deaf or hearing. 

Your grandmother was one of the 
best teachers | ever had. She had the 
ability to teach me things without mak- 
ing it “like school.” Interested in de- 
veloping my speech and speech reading, 
as well as my sister (Aunt) Marilyn’s, 
“Gram” had a knack for making a game 
out of something we had to practice. 

| can remember when she would 
make us leave a quarter orange peel in 
our mouths and ask us to talk to each 
other, trying to lip read what was said. 
Another ‘game’? was when she'd tilt 
the lamp shade and have one of'us stand 
between the lamp and the wall. That 
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was great fun, because we learned you 
can lip read a shadow! Your grand- 
mother never learned how to use Sign 
Language, but she shared a// she had, 
and she communicated the fact that 
she loved me and wanted me to learn 
as much as possible. | hope | have con- 
veyed this to you, also. 


Before you start to wonder if it 
wasn’t necessary for your grandmother 
to learn how to sign, let me assure you 
that | have been asked this question a 
hundred times by others. I’m convinced 
that if she had seen the advantages of 
using whatever means of communica- 
tion (voice, signs, fingerspelling and 
hearing) that were available, she would 
have done so and we would have been 
even better off. 


Today, they call this use of all avail- 
able modes of communication “Total 
Communication.” The term was coined 
by Roy Holcomb, a deaf educator, but 
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more importantly, ‘“Total Communica- 
tion” (TC) has led to: 

.... an unequivocal acceptance of 

deaf people as people, a belief that 

the language of signs is legitimate, 
that it belongs, that it is the cultur- 
al language of deaf people and the 
best possible tool that we have to 
become part of their existence and, 
as a consequence, to grow with 
them (Benderly, Dancing Without 

Music). 

The above statement was made by a 
hearing person, and it is in direct op- 
position to the usual cliche that the 
deaf “must learn to live in a hearing 
world.”’ While the latter is always true, 
it does me a world of good to see that 
people are beginning to recognize that 
a “deaf world’”’ exists and has much to 
offer, just as Blacks, Hispanics, Orien- 
tals and other minorities have. 


Did we use TC at home? Can we 
say we grew up during the last 20 years 
using a combination of voice, signs, 
fingerspelling and hearing? No, we 
didn’t. We were content to use signs 
and fingerspelling because it was all we 
needed. We used voice, depending on 
who was talking with whom. You used 
voice with me, because | did with you. 
However, with your Mom you didn’t, 
because she did not feel comfortable 
with her voice. Was that TC? Yes, it 
was, because it was a situation where 
individuals in our family were accepted 
for what they were, not for how well 
they spoke or put together a sentence. 

You may or may not remember 
how we were upset with you when 
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you forgot to sign for us when you 
were talking among each other. We tried 
to explain that it was rude to leave peo- 
ple out of a conversation when they 
were in the room or right in the group. 
It was a while before you were able to 
show us that hearing kids don’t always 
make it clear to their hearing parents 
what they are talking about either! The 
reasons why people don’t always seem 
to acknowledge each other are not as 
conventional as we would like them to 
be. 

Why was it that some of your friends 
felt ill at ease around us and yet others 
would feel perfectly at home with us? 
Was it ignorance? Was it a fear of the 
unknown? Was it personalities? Perhaps 
it was what some people call ‘‘vibes!”’ 
At any rate, you were able to commu- 
nicate to us that it did not always have 
to do with the fact that we (the parents) 


Silvia and Tim Jaech Children — Tim, Jr. (20), Kim (18), Jeff (15), and Rosangela (10) 


were deaf, but that people are different, 
some more sophisticated and mature 
than others. 


When you became older, you devel- 
oped more meaningful relationships 
with certain friends. These people came 
over more often, stayed longer and had 
more reason to want to know your 
parents better. This was something we 
hadn’t realized before. 

| realized that the more | involved 
you in discussions regarding communi- 
cation with the deaf, the more able 
you were to articulate the same ideas 


to your friends. Armed with knowl- 
edge, they gradually overcame their 
natural discomfort and became more 
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interested in knowing us as persons 
other than their friend’s parents. 

You see, this business of communi- 
cation in the family has got to be a 
two-way street. | sometimes think there 
is too much emphasis on “if you sign 
it, say it, and if you say it, sign it.” | 
don’t mean to say it’s not important, 
just that it’s too shallow. As parents, 
we need to understand how a child 
with normal hearing thinks and devel- 
ops, just as you need to learn about 
deaf people other than your parents. 

Improving my style of communi- 
cating with you became a priority af- 
ter your mother and | went out to din- 
ner with good friends of ours. | had 
just finished ordering dinner for us 
when our friend proceeded to order 
for himself and his wife, using signs 
and speaking at the same time. After 
the waitress left, | asked him why he 


had signed to the waitress. His reply 
was, “But how would you know what 
| was saying to her?”’ Right then, | re- 
alized that | had been guilty of leaving 
deaf people out of what | thought was 
inane conversation. 

The lesson in this is not so much 
deciding what or which conversation is 
important to be simultaneously signed 
and spoken, but rather, developing a 
conditioned reflex to signing and 
speaking simultaneously. 

To tell the truth, | did this primari- 
ly for your mother’s sake, so as to 
never leave her out of a conversation. 
Every time | forget to sign and speak 
in the presence of others “‘listening in,” 
the restaurant scene manifests itself. 
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However, after Mom passed away, | 
slipped to old habits and stopped sign- 
ing when | talked with you. I’m sure it 
affected your signing skills, but at the 
time, | didn’t think anything of it be- 
cause we communicated pretty well as 
it was. What | did not realize until lat- 
er was that it certainly affected your 
communication skills with my deaf 
friends and acquaintances. 

| have noticed considerable improve- 
ment in your ability to sign, during re- 
cent months. I’m quite sure it has to 
do with my marriage to another deaf 
woman. Perhaps it is also the fact that 
Silvia is from Mexico City and has on- 
ly recently become comfortable with 
American Sign Language that makes 
you more aware of the need to com- 
municate effectively. Perhaps another 
factor is that the English language has 
to be explicit, due to the switch from 


baby. | know that the subject of step- 
mothers and stepchildren is a whole 
field of study by itself, but | want you 
to know that you’ve come a long way 
in making adjustments. Oh, we still 
yell, argue, cry and take pot-shots, but 
we can ta/k. Not just sign fluently, but 
communicate our feelings much better 
than before. | hope we all have learned 
that it’s not only How but what we are 
able to get across. 

There are some people who insist 
that TC means you sign and talk in the 
presence of the deaf person, no matter 
what that deaf person is doing, as long 
as he or she has the same opportunity 
to “overhear” or “pick up” snatches 
of conversation. The whole idea is to 
provide equal opportunity and respect 
human dignity. After all, who wants to 
be the poor deaf person in a room sit- 
ting like a bump on a log while every- 


something that needs to be done. At 
least, they aren’t as willing as if they 
were taught what they need to do. The 
general public is basically ignorant of 
the needs of the deaf and only a good 
public relations gimmick is going to 
enlighten them. The “gimmick” is edu- 
cation of the general public and show- 
ing the deaf how to be diplomatic, if 
not assertive, regarding their rights as 
human beings. 

| only hope that you have learned 
from me as much as | have learned 
from you. It is important that we real- 
ize that answers to questions can never 
be used for universal solutions and that 
solutions often depend on individual 
needs and aspirations. Because man is 
not a machine, diversity is the basis for 
a rich and creative life. 

At the beginning of this letter, | 
said that you might someday have deaf 


WN 


wih hi oat 
Tim, Rosangela and Kim Rosangela in her playhouse 
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Spanish. Boy! It’s hard enough to have 
a deaf stepmother to adjust to, but to 
have one from another country truly 
adds a multi-cultural dimension. 

As if this array of situations weren’t 
enough, you’ve found there’s an eight 
year old deaf girl named Rosangela in 
the package! On the day | took the 
plunge and proposed to Silvia, | can re- 
member my thoughts: “Now I’ll have 
a deaf child--a ready-made one, too- 
and all my beliefs on how to raise a 
deaf child are going to be put to the 
test!” 

It has been nearly a year and a half 
now. I’m quite sure it would have been 
much easier making the adjustment 
had you been younger or Rosangela a 
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one chatters away, oblivious to his or 
her presence? 

| used to get pretty fired up about 
scenes like that and | still do. However, 
there are times when 100 percent com- 
pliance to a “‘rule” of TC can backfire. 
People are only human and don’t al- 
ways mean to be rude by leaving deaf 
persons out. It is important to teach 
children like Rosangela how to be as- 
sertive, rather than aggressive, so she 
can develop strategies for getting peo- 
ple to sign for her, rather than laying 
back and fading into the wallpaper be- 
cause nobody had the presence of mind 
to acknowledge her. 

People simply do not respond to 
being yelled at or ridiculed into doing 
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children--and you might not. Whatever 
happens, | will be one happy father 
with the knowledge that you are part 
of a growing segment of the “hearing 
world” which recognizes that deaf peo- 
ple are a cultural entity and have a right 

to shape their own destiny. 


With much love, 


Dad 


(Mr. Jaech is media specialist of Media 
and Library Services at the California 
School for the Deaf, Riverside, CA.) 
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UGHES 
family 


by Patty Hughe 


s the second child of deaf par- 
ents who have four deaf children, | 
would not want to replace our commu- 
nication method with any other. We 
have a very good communication link 
among each member of the family. All 
of us are profoundly deaf, and we all 
use American Sign Language. Each of 
us children acquired language when we 
were about nine months old. 

My two sisters, my brother and | 
were all born in Missouri. My oldest sis- 
ter, Bonnie, and | received most of our 
education from the Missouri School for 
the Deaf in Fulton, and some from the 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the 
Blind in Staunton. My younger sister, 
Mary, and my brother, Billy, attended 
both schools too, but stayed at the Vir- 
ginia School longer. My parents both 
graduated from the Missouri School for 
the Deaf. 

| don’t recall if | ever felt that | was 
“deaf”? when | was a child. My parents 
taught us to rely upon ourselves first, 
and being in a deaf family made it hard 
for me to realize that there was any- 
thing different about being deaf. 

We shared a lot of things in growing 
up together. For example, we’d watch 
TV programs and guess together what 
was happening. We’d exchange our 
guesses with each other and usually 
agree on some conclusion. It didn’t 
matter if our conclusion was right or 
wrong, since we had no way to find 
out what was actually occurring on the 
TV screen. 
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(Top) The Hughes Children — 
Bonnie, Patty, Mary and Billy; 
(Middle) Patty in 1981; (Bot- 
tom) Patty’s Parents — Eugene 
and Melba 


Before we owned a TDD, we used 
to ask one of our neighbors to make 
occasional phone calls. If our neigh- 
bors were not available, we’d have to 
ask a stranger to make it. That could 
be embarrassing at times. However, my 
parents always made the point to us 
that we could not help but to swallow 
some of our pride and approach stran- 
gers for help if a phone call was urgent. 

Our family would go out to eat once 
or twice a week. During these dinners 
out, my parents set an example for us 
in writing down their orders and en- 
couraging us to do the same. They em- 
phasized to us that it made things much 
easier to write the order down, than 
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trying to talk, as talking could lead to 
unnecessary misunderstandings and 
frustrations. We were also encouraged 
by my parents to write down a note 
for our doctor, before the actual ap- 
pointment, to save time and to make 
sure the doctor got an accurate descrip- 
tion of what the problem was. 

The only time in my childhood 
years that | actually wished my par- 
ents were hearing was when | was in- 
troduced to some “bad”’ signs for the 
first time by friends at school. | knew 
| could not use them in front of my 
parents, because I’d be _ punished, 
whereas my deaf friends who had hear- 
ing parents could sign all the “bad”’ 
signs they wanted at home without 
their parents understanding a word! 

In my family, it almost seemed as if 
my parents had two separate families 
to raise. Bonnie and | are less than two 
years apart, but Mary and | are five 
years apart. Thus, there were different 
things about Bonnie’s and my upbring- 
ing, and Mary’s and Billy’s. 

Bonnie and | grew up in Missouri 
whereas Mary and Billy grew up in Vir- 
ginia. When we lived in Kansas City, 
Missouri, there were clubs for the deaf, 
a kindergarten for deaf children, and 
oral programs in the schools. My par- 
ents usually took Bonnie and me to 
the clubs for the deaf so we could play 
with the other kids there. They also 
sent us to a kindergarten with a pro- 
gram for deaf children, and Bonnie 
and | also attended the Troost School, 
which had an oral program. 


he main reason we attended the 

(| eos School was so that we 

could associate with the hear- 

ing kids. My parents thought this was 

very important for us. About the time 

that Billy and Mary would have entered 

school, we moved to a town up north 

in Missouri, and all of us attended the 
Missouri School for the Deaf. 

We moved up north so that my Dad 
and his deaf partner could establish 
themselves in a dry-cleaning business 
in Moberly, Missouri. Then he and the 
partner decided to open up two more 
dry-cleaning businesses in Kirksville, 
Missouri. Bonnie and | spent our sum- 
mers helping Dad by working at the 
counters (with customers coming in). 
We communicated by writing, and 
memorized most of our frequent cus- 
tomers’ names. By watching Dad, we 
learned how to be comfortable with 
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different communication modes, such 
as writing, with the customers. 

When | was younger, | did not fully 
realize how frustrating it must have 
been for Dad when he opened up the 
businesses, as many of his deaf friends 
discouraged him from doing this just 
because he was deaf. Some people even 
stopped by the store and told Dad he 
was crazy. But these frustrations only 
made him more determined to prove 
to both deaf and hearing people that 
deaf people can do it! 

Dad and his partner operated the 
businesses for eight years. Then Dad 
got a job offer to teach dry-cleaning at 
the Virginia School for the Deaf and 
the Blind. He grabbed the opportuni- 
ty because he felt that he needed a 
change in-his life and because he want- 
ed to be able to spend more time with 
the family. He also felt we could get a 
better education at the Virginia School, 
and he wanted to go into the field of 
missionary work with deaf young peo- 
ple. Thus we moved to Virginia, and 
all of us girls have graduated from the 
Virginia school. Billy is still a student 
there. 

In spite of the differences in ages, 
the communication link in my family 
is very strong and powerful. We usual- 
ly spend hours and hours talking to- 
gether during and after supper. My par- 
ents believe strongly in encouraging us 
to share our thoughts and feelings with 
each other. 

When my parents quarrel, all of us 
know what they are quarreling about, 
as they believe in open communication 
between them and us. There is a funny 
incident | remember well. When Billy 
was about four years old, my parents 
were quarreling one evening and Billy 
was trying hard to figure out what was 
going on. Finally, in the middle of a 
hot moment, he politely interrupted 
and asked them to slow down so he 
could understand better! 

We rarely visit our relatives, because 
we don’t enjoy feeling “left out of it” 
as we do when we visit them. All of 
our relatives except an uncle and a 
cousin are hearing, and most of them 
don’t know Sign Language. | do wish 
sometimes that we had better commu- 
nication because it would be nice to 
get to know them better. 


When | was about 20 years old, it 
was the first time | really worked with 
hearing people, and my first experi- 
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Sister Bonnie at Patty’s first birthday 


- ence in realizing that | am deaf and 


will experience some frustrations as a 
deaf person. The building where | 
worked was nearly full of people who 
had never met a deaf person before. 
When my boss and | were introduced 
to each other, he looked awed, and | 
was tempted to say, “Hey, | look nor- 
mal, don’t 1?” 

But we shook hands, and his first 
question to me was if | could lip read. 
| told him yes, but I’d rather write. 
Thus, all afternoon on that first day 
we spent hours writing back and forth 
to get acquainted. 

The first week at work was very 
frustrating, since it was the first time 
I’d really had to deal with a communi- 
cation barrier. As time passed, things 
became much better at work. | felt 
great working there for the summer as 
| felt | had won a battle in learning 
how to cope with communication bar- 
riers, and when | was asked to work 
there again, | felt good about it. 

Sometimes | imagine that my fami- 
ly was hearing, and wonder if | would 
encounter this kind of frustration. But — 
most of the time | am glad | have en- 
countered it, and consider myself very 
lucky to be born into a family where 
my parents succeeded in teaching me 
to let nothing stop me just because | 
am deaf. That is the greatest lesson | 
have learned from them. 


(Ms. Hughes is a workshop trainer with 
NAD’s Section 504 Project.) cs 
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The Amann Family — in 1948 
Paula, Mother Alice Campbell, 
Astrid, the late Frank B. Amann, 
and Franklyn 


by Astrid Goodstein 


three generations 


PPCCPPCOMED 


t’s Christmas Eve and a small 
light flickers in the living room, 
signaling that someone is at the 
door. Little Franklyn, Astrid and 
Paula, eagerly anticipating Santa’s 
annual visit, jump from their seats 
and race to the door. It swings 
open and--lo and behold!--there 
stands the jolly figure clad ina red 
suit and black boots. He sits down 
in Dad’s armchair and proceeds to 
sign, ‘Ho, ho, ho! Have you been 
good? How you’ve grown since 
last Christmas!” He lets out a bel- 
ly laugh at our responses, and con- 
tinues signing, telling us about 
days and days of toy-making and 
preparation of Christmas treats 
for children all over the world. 
This scene remains vividly etched in 
my memory. Other memories: The Hal- 
loween monster who paid us a very 
much unwelcomed visit, signing with. 
sinister hands; the fairy tale characters 
who leaped to life in bedtime stories, 
animatedly signed by Dad; church serv- 
ices, where we envisioned a signing God. 
Barbecues were occasionally hosted 
in the backyard of our Portland, Ore- 
gon home for deaf friends of our deaf 
parents. Needless to say, the mode of 
communication among the guests was 
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Sign Language--ranging from American 
Sign Language (ASL) to signed English 
--depending on the mood, topic, and 
language background of those convers- 
ing. Franklyn, Paula and | mingled and 
played with their children, some deaf, 
but all could sign. 

At the local clubhouse for the deaf, 
where deaf people flocked mainly for 
social purposes, there was always a 
hub-bub of activities on Saturdays. Dad 
was president of the club at that time, 
and we tagged along with our folks and 
became involved in the usual affairs of 
a club for the deaf. We were exposed to 
business meetings, and ‘‘overheard”’ 
chitchat, gossip and jokes. 

We grew up inan environment where 
deaf people were in the majority and 
Sign Language was the vehicle of com- 
munication. It did not dawn upon me 
as a child that we were part of a minor- 
ity group, left much to our own devices 
in functioning in the English-speaking 
society which places high value on con- 
formity. Strange as it may seem, | be- 
lieve that such a perspective of the 
world, as reflected by the samplings of 
everyday life mentioned earlier, is typ- 
ical of adeaf child born into an all-deaf 
family. 

However, our family was by no 
means divorced from the mainstream of 
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society. We played with the kids in our 
neighborhood. Some could fingerspell, 
but most communication took place 
through actions, such as acting out the 
question, “‘Wanna play tag?”’ 

Both my parents came from large 
and all-hearing families. Mom’s four 
brothers and parents all lived in the 
same city, and we visited back and forth 
a lot. Dad’s seven brothers and one sis- 
ter were scattered along the Pacific 
coast states, and his parents came every 
summer from Montana. Our house was 
at the crossroads, the inevitable gather- 
ing place for anyone passing town. Of- 
ten, we had quite a number of relatives 
gathered at our house, along with spous- 
es and an assortment of cousins of all 
ages and sizes. 


None of these relatives, | want to 
emphasize, was deaf or could sign. 
Adults relied on a combination of var- 
ied communication tactics to converse. 
On a one-to-one basis, they switched to 
speech/lip reading and gestures. They 
alternated from one type to another 
freely to facilitate communication. 
Communication was not as effortless 
or free-flowing as it was with deaf 
friends, but | don’t recall my parents 
ever making an issue of it, probably be- 
cause they had grown up with all-hear- 
ing families. 
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By nature, as well as out of necessi- 
ty, they found ways to communicate 
with their parents and siblings. Mother 
would talk orally with people on her 
side and write things down on paper at 
other times. Father would gesticulate. 
He was aham actor by nature and | de- 
tected the same trait in his brothers. 
As we got older, we found ourselves 
imitating our parents’ style of commu- 
nicating with non-signing people. Our 
parents were our role models. They 
taught us by example how to cope with 
different communication _ situations. 
The reason none of the hearing mem- 
bers of my father and mother’s families 
could sign was probably owing to the 
popular prejudice in those days that a 
deaf child’s speech would deteriorate 
if he began using Sign Language. 

In spite of our relatives’ inability to 
sign, mingling with them was a pleas- 
ant experience for the family. As a 
child, | could sense that they regarded 
our parents highly and vice versa and 
would make an extra effort to accom- 
modate them communication-wise. The 
attitude they imparted by their behav- 
ior was highly positive, possibly exag- 
gerated at times, as we heard generali- 
zations from them that the deaf, on the 
whole, were bestowed with super qual- 
ities to compensate for hearing loss. 
Such thinking, needless to say, con- 
tributed to the development of our 
self-concept and self-esteem especially 
during the formative years. In retro- 
spect, it most definitely spelled out a 
difference in our coping with our deaf- 
ness and communication in the context 
of society in general in that it removed 
the stigma of our deafness. 

Still, all along it was clear to me that 
there was a distinction between the 
deaf world and the hearing world; | 
viewed them as two separate worlds 
with occasional entrances in one or the 
other: the deaf in their world and the 
hearing in our world. 

ASL prevailed as the primary mode 
of communication within our family. 
On top of one language constantly in 
use, Our parents made every conscious 
effort to keep us closely linked with the 
culture of the majority by exposing us 
to English as a much-needed vehicle in 
our lives. As far back as | can remem- 
ber, all three of us have been avid read- 
ers. The house was always filled with 
comics, magazines, newspapers, and 
books (TV was not widespread then). 
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We couldn’t help but find something 
to read at any time of the day and 
would continue way into the night. 
Because Franklyn was hooked on sports 
and Paula and | on movie stars--partic- 
ularly Esther Williams--we would ride 
bikes to the nearby Mom-and-Pop type 
store and be the first kids in the neigh- 
borhood to snatch newly-arrived maga- 
zines and, more particularly, comics off 
the newstand. Money was never a prob- 
lem even though we were not exactly 
well off. 


Our world was a completely visual 
one and we absorbed the visual, printed 
material as well as the visible signs 
through the windows of our eyes. Our 
creativity outlet was in the form of 
writing stories for family plays (an imi- 
tation of the plays at the club) and re- 
ports for the family paper, 7he Amann 
News (an imitation of the newspaper). 

For our plays, Franklyn would con- 
struct a makeshift stage in the base- 
ment, complete with curtains that 
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could be opened or closed by a rope 
and two pulleys. The audience was al- 
ways Mom and Dad! For our newslet- 
ter, when Paula was too little to type or 
even write, Franklyn would make her 
invent a story in ASL and he would 
translate it into written English. (It is 
small wonder that he eventually be- 
came editor of The Buff and Blue--and 
Paul and | continued to serve him in 
the capacity of reporters!) 

We shared the same fascination for 
the English Language per se; we would 
toy ‘with the language to outdo each 
other either by writing notes or finger- 
spelling. We switched to ASL to explain 
and comprehend new English vocabu- 
lary, and to catch an expression we 
were unfamiliar with--an unorthodox 
technique from the viewpoint of an 
educator of the deaf in those days. 

It was family tradition to meet asa 
council (like at the club) to divide 
housework among ourselves, make 
house rules, or plan outings. Mom was 
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always the secretary and Dad the treas- 
urer for obvious reasons. We kept a rec- 
ord of all the decisions made and ac- 
tions taken in written English, to be 
posted for quick reference. This was 
not because English was preferred, but 
simply because there is no written rep- 
resentation of ASL. Without our know- 
ing it, we were handling family affairs 
in two languages. 


Communication within our family, 
however, transcended the level where 
we used signs to make known our 
wants and needs, to exchange tidbits 
of information, or to tell stories and 
jokes. The message was clear from our 
parents right from the beginning: They 
loved us dearly. They enjoyed being 
with us and doing things together with 
us. 


Available school programs that were 
specially designed for the deaf were 
pretty scarce in those days. Two day 
schools in Portland, which advocated 
oralism, left little choice for parents of 
deaf children. Another alternative was 
to send a deaf child to the state school 
for the deaf in Salem. Because my par- 
ents believed that family life in the ear- 
ly years was critical for a healthy psy- 
chological development, we were sent 
to the nearest school, in spite of its 
philosophy and program, so that we 
could commute to school and be at 
home daily. 


There, my schooling formally began 
and there | became vulnerable to the 
system. Ironically, education--an on- 
going process at home--was halted five 
hours a day by going to a school where 
signs were a taboo. There, communica- 
tion was abruptly quenched dry, ex- 
cept for moments in the rest room 
where there was no supervision. When 
| was 8, | was transferred to the resi- 
dential school, not only because Sign 
Language was tolerated, but also be- 
cause it was the appropriate thing to 
do on my parents’ part. 


Such a placement was expected by 
other local deaf adults. They, them- 
selves, though mostly inadequately ed- 
ucated, felt strongly about sending deaf 
children to the residential school where 
they, like my parents, had once been 
engaged in extracurricular activities and 
where easy flow of communication oc- 
curred and social development was at 
its maximum, perpetuating the deaf 
culture, 
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A majority of children at the school 
came from homes where parents, ap- 
palled by their children’s deafness and 
ignorant about deaf education, often 
in good faith left it to the school to 
perform the miracle of producing well- 
educated and literate citizens with ade- 
quate speech skills at their disposal. 

Those children, never formally 
taught Sign Language, sought the com- 
pany of those who had already learned 
it (deaf kids of deaf parents) and picked 


The Goodstein Family today — Jon Brett, Matt, Astrid, Harvey, and Ryan 


that my life had been cushioned and 
that if | were to be tossed into the pub- 
lic school system, the experience would 
have been ego-shattering. With the “‘su- 
perior’” abilities | had, | would have 
been just average as compared to hear- 
ing counterparts. Yet, at that time, it 
bothered me little as education did not 
rank high in my set of values. 

The turning point in my life was 
Gallaudet College. There | met many 


prima donnas--those academically suc- 


it up rapidly as they interacted after 
class in the dormitory, on the play- 
ground, and other meeting places, but 
never in the classroom! Educators at 
that time truly suffered from myopia 
regarding what actually happened out 
of class and how the students’ contra- 
band mode of communication could 
have lent itself greatly to the educa- 
tional’ setting within class. Throughout 
my early years, in spite of the oppres- 
sive atmosphere at school, | continued 
to have a rosy outlook on life, simply 
because | had a happy home to come to. 

At school, | gained little--education- 
wise. The emphasis was on instruction 
in English. Because my English was 
above average, | rose above the expec- 
tations of the teachers, and breezed 
through the years of schooling. How- 
ever, deep inside me, | knew all along 
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cessful deaf students from all over the 
country. Most came from residential 
schools; some were deafened at a later 
age and had excellent English skills and 
speech skills to their advantage. They 
were considered the cream of the crop 
among the deaf in the U.S.A. | became 
engrossed in the wholly new experience 
of associating with people with more 
varied backgrounds. It added a com- 
pletely new dimension to my life and 
also gave insights into deaf education. 
It seemed natural that | would even- 
tually become a teacher. That meant 
going into the graduate school for a 
Master’s at Gallaudet. | experienced 
fear facing stiff competition in the pro- 
gram where hearing and deaf students 
were integrated. | studied diligently, 
feeling that | had to work twice as hard 
to keep up with my hearing peers and 
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also with my deaf peers who were 
mostly postlingually deaf. 

Harvey, my boyfriend at that time, 
was pursuing studies at Catholic Uni- 
versity for a Master’s in mathematics 
without the aid of an interpreter. He 
seemed undaunted about the whole ex- 
perience, reducing my apprehension 
about new experiences; it seemed much 
less bold and frightening than his. Dur- 
ing that period, | learned a great deal 
about myself and took a more healthy 
attitude: People, hearing or deaf, are 
people with the same fallibilities. | had 
no inkling then that Harvey and! would 
eventually be parents of three hearing 
children. 

Upon graduation from Gallaudet, | 
taught at the Kendall School (now 
Kendall Demonstration Elementary 
School). | was assigned to teach a class 
of slow learners, a class of unmotivated, 
unruly 12-15 year old girls, present in 
class only physically. Their minds had 
been snuffed out. Their warm bodies 
were left to me either to babysit or to 
experiment with freely during my first 
year of actual teaching. 

At the beginning, | behaved like a 
proper teacher trying to apply what | 
had learned in graduate school. | used 
Signed English to the exclusion of ASL 
to communicate with them. After a 
long and frustrating week, | realized 
that | was only repeating the mistakes 
teachers of the deaf had been making 
for years. | was teaching English as an 
end in itself. 

The students saw meas one of those 
teachers who were unintentionally 
speaking a foreign language and provid- 
ing materials with no sensitivity to their 
culture and native language. | was obliv- 
ious for a while as to how great an as- 
set my deafness was, and how great a 
teaching tool my fluency in ASL could 
be. 

Later, | drastically departed from 
tradition. | capitalized on ASL to get 
concepts across to my students in a 
concrete and graphic way. For instance, 
| would use ASL to explain conceptu- 
ally the difference between “he is in- 
terested,” and “he is interesting,” and 
in teaching vocabulary, the weekly list 
of English words had to meet one cri- 
terion; they had to have approxima- 
tions in ASL. Communication was fi- 
nally taking place in class! Immediate- 
ly, | could see lots of enthusiasm bub- 
bling in the class. The group changed 
from an indifferent and dull class to an 
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enlightening and responsive one. | look 
back to those days with pride and sen- 
timental feelings. Today, although | 
primarily used Signed English in teach- 
ing English to students at Gallaudet, | 
use ASL frequently to reinforce what 
is said. This is in line with my philoso- 
phy that both ASL and Signed English 
have a place in deaf education as two 
viable communication modes that go 
hand in hand. 

Today, as adults, Franklyn, Paula, 
and | have obtained college degrees-- 
Bachelor’s and Master’s. We maintain 
homes with our families--Franklyn in 
Scottsdale, Arizona; Paula in Jackson- 
ville, Illinois; and myself in Silver 
Spring, Maryland. It is small wonder 
that we all teach--of all subjects--Eng- 
lish! Our spouses are deaf. We lead pro- 
ductive lives with varied interests and 
hobbies. Franklyn is active in the Ari- 
zona Association of the Deaf and Paula 
with the local frat of the deaf and a 
chapter of the Gallaudet College Alum- 
ni Association. | think one can see in 
us examples of what a deaf person is 
capable of doing and achieving, if given 
the opportunity for maximal develop- 
ment in all areas. We do not consider 
ourselves exceptional. We meet many 
others like ourselves but, unfortunate- 
ly, there are also many potentially suc- 
cessful deaf people who have been de- 
nied such opportunities. 

My husband, Harvey, whom | met 
at Gallaudet, is another deaf person 
who made it. His background is similar 
to mine; his parents are deaf and so is 
his sister, Roz. Both Harvey and Roz 
probably have the distinction of being 
the first deaf brother-sister to possess 
Ph.D.’s which they obtained from 
American University and Catholic Uni- 
versity, respectively. 

Like every concerned parent-to-be 
with genetic deafness in his/her family 
history, Harvey and! discussed the pos- 
sibility of bearing deaf children and 
concluded that our chances of having a 
deaf child were great. We accepted the 
fact and were psychologically ready for 
a new generation of an all-deaf family. 
When Jon was born, the first thought 
that came to mind after being reassured 
by the doctor that the baby was nor- 
mal and healthy was whether he was 
deaf. 

Despite all the expectations and pre- 
parations for a deaf child, our hopes 
soared when he responded to sound. 
“He can hear!” we said in utter disbe- 
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lief. Like any parents who experience 
an intensity of love for their children, 
we wanted the best for him. In general, 
our deaf friends have often expressed a 
desire for deaf children for the sake of 
easy assimilation into the family, but 
when reality set in--when they had chil- 
dren--they would either rejoice to find 
out that their offspring could hear, or 
experience temporary disappointment 
if the child was deaf, 

Then along came Matt. We experi- 


The Amann Children in the snow 
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enced the same suspense. Only with 
Matt it took longer as we did not know 
that each child responds differently to 
noise, one more sensitive than another. 
With our third son, Ryan, our anticipa- 
tion was reversed: we expected him to 
be able to hear! 

All of our sons have been exposed 
to Sign Language from Day One on 
earth. We signed and talked verbally si- 
multaneously to and with them at 
home. They passed through the same 
developmental stages of acquiring signs 
or, as a matter of fact, a language as 
anyone else. They picked up signs as 
naturally as a deaf child does. It was 
somewhat different with fingerspelling; 
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they fingerspelled phonetically, and we 
relied more on lip reading until they 
learned to spell. Ryan still does that. 
Because | feel somewhat uneasy 
about drawing stares from passersby 
with my “deaf” voice, | tend to turn 
off my voice whenever | step out of the 
house with my kids. Not surprisingly, 
the kids imitated my quirk. At home 
they would vocalize to deaf ears and 
outside clam up and only sign to any- 
one who took an interest in them--the 


out of childish impishness. They use it 
to talk with each other when there is a 
sound barrier between them like talk- 
ing through the window when one is 
inside and the other outside, and when 
both are riding in different cars, one 
tailgating the other. They use it for se- 
cret codes during football or soccer 
games with friends in the year. They 
use fingerspelling when they study for 
a spelling test at school. Incidentally, 
both are top-notch spellers. They use 


nese, Black English, etc., and perceive 
Sign Language as just another language. 

Moreover, the trend today is that it 
is okay to be different; the kids got the 
message early in life by watching Sesa- 
me Street and seeing how characters 
with different languages and national- 
ities interrelate to one another. Of 
course, there are times when they ex- 
perience apprehension. For instance, 
when Jon, a_ kindergartener then, 
learned that we would visit him during 


The Happy Amanns in 1950 
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friendly postman, neighbors walking 
by, and the cashier at the store. Jon con- 
tinued doing that until he was about 
three. Matt and Ryan learned earlier 
from Jon how to distinguish the differ- 
ence and when to use the appropriate 
mode of communication. 

Because our two older boys were 
only 13 months apart in age, they 
signed to each other all the time while 
their speech was developing at a normal 
pace. When they started school, they 
signed less and less. Today, they do not 
sign to each other very much but they 
have uses for Sign Language aside from 
communicating with their deaf parents. 

They resort to it out of need and 
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it to talk behind people’s backs right 
in front of them like making fun of a 
waiter at our table. 

When Ryan was born, they used 
signs intensively with him for a year or 
two. When asked why, they remarked 
that babies could not understand 
speech! 

Today, the boys are 11, 10, and 6, 
and seem undaunted by the unique 
composition of their family--deaf par- 
ents, deaf grandparents, deaf aunts and 
uncles, Five out of seven cousins have 
hearing losses of varying degrees. They 
take it matter-of-factly. Here in the 
cosmopolitan D.C. area, the kids hear 
people speak Spanish, Vietnamese, Chi- 
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Open House at school, he asked us not 
to make a sign in front of his friends. 
We complied with his request. We 
walked into the room with our hands 
behind our backs. Upon seeing us at 
school, Jon burst into excitement, his 
hands flying in the air--signing big!! The. 
thought of what may happen is often 
more threatening than what really hap- 
pens, 

Because of our children, we find 
ourselves more involved with the com- 
munity--the neighborhood school, the 
recreation program, sports programs 
where parental involvement is essential. 
We go to PTA meetings, have confer- 
ences with their teachers and so forth. 
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In such situations, we find ourselves 
using the same coping strategies we de- 
veloped years ago. We get acquainted 
with more hearing people because of 
our kids. Some become fascinated and 
learn signs, but the relationship with 
most of these people is on a hi-and-bye 
basis. No matter how each end tries to 
converse, it is truthfully never the same 
as with those who can sign. 

However tempting it may be at 
times, we try not to depend on our kids 
too much for interpreting. When they 
were younger, we never expected them 
to do any interpreting. When a well-in- 
tentioned person, in an attempt to ease 
the communication process with either 
Harvey or me, asked one of the kids to 
interpret, | would just get a pen and 
paper. Now, the kids volunteer to in- 
terpret; they see us write back and forth 
a lot, become impatient, and rush the 
process along by stepping in and inter- 
preting. 

We usually ask them to make sim- 
ple phone calls for us, such as arrang- 
ing areservation at a restaurant or find- 
ing out whether a soccer game is still 
on. Earlier, they preferred that we write 
down what we wanted to say and they 
would read it aloud on the phone. As 
they got older and became more confi- 
dent about using the phone, they be- 
came more willing to read our signs 
and translate them into sounds. We 
sign in exact English so as to lessen the 
burden. We tell them repeatedly that 
they do not have to do any thinking 
and that they are like a ‘‘machine”’--our 
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signs go through them and they trans- 
form them into sounds like magic. 

We are also cautious about when to 
ask them to phone for us--never in the 
middle of a favorite TV show. The 
agreement is that it is permissible dur- 
ing a commercial. Thank God for com- 
mercials! Most importantly, we try not 
to forget to say thanks to them for 
every single favor they do for us by in- 
terpreting, One can’t get overdosed on 

“thank you’s” as well as “‘please.’’ We 
try to communicate to them that we 
see their interpreting services as “extra 
work,’’ not part of their daily responsi- 
bilities. 

Clashes are unavoidable at times. 
Once, one of our children stormed out 
of the room angrily after a frustrating 
time interpreting on the phone with a 
difficult person. He yelled and signed 
to me, “I wish | did not have deaf par- 
ents. | am sick of interpreting.’ After 
he calmed down, | tried to explain to 
him that each family is unique. Each 
has its share of problems--divorce, 
death, and differences between parents 
and siblings. In this family, the unique- 
ness lies in having deaf parents. They 
do things their friends do not do be- 
cause of us, true, but their friends also 
do things they (our kids) don’t do. 
Above all, we try to make it clear to 
them that they can tell us how they 
feel about a particular situation at any 
time and we try to reach solutions to- 
gether. Most certainly, we learn by tri- 
al and error. We get pointers from for- 
mer hearing children of deaf parents; 


M.A. Programs in School Counseling with Deaf People 
Rehabilitation Counseling with Deaf People 


Graduate Training Programs,Department of Counseling, School 
of Education and Human Services Gallaudet College 


Gallaudet College offers graduate level training leading to an M.A. degree in School Counseling or Rehabilitation 
Counseling with deaf people. These programs require three semesters of academic course work and one semester of 
internship service in a school or rehabilitation facility serving deaf people. Qualified deaf and hearing applicants will 
be admitted to Department of Counseling Programs on a competitive basis. For further information, contact: 


Gallaudet College 
Department of Counseling 
7th Street and Florida Ave., N.E. 
Washington, DC 20002 
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Dr. Richard Phillips, Chairman 


the workshops sponsored by the Dem- 
onstration Programs at Gallaudet are 
always most beneficial. 

We show interest in our children’s 
interests. We ‘“‘listen’”’ to music, which 
is very important to them, by feeling 
the vibes. They, in turn, respond to us 
by trying to find the words to a song 
on the cover of the record or by writ- 
ing them down as they hear them for 
us. We attend their soccer games, where 
Harvey assists with coaching. We do a 
lot of camping and traveling together. 
All of this, | believe, fosters a belief in 
and desire for spontaneous commu- 
nication, which | hope will become an 
integral part of their lives. 

The main lesson that we, ourselves, 
have learned from our past experiences 
is that “‘if there is a will, there isa way”: 
that if people really wish to be able to 
communicate, they will be able to do 
so. We hope to be able to pass on this 
understanding, in all its various forms 
and guises, to our children. 


(Ms. Goodstein teaches English at Gal- 
laudet College.) ] 
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A Unique 
Graduate Program 
in Deaf Education 


The University of Rochester’s Graduate 
School of Education and Human Develop- 
ment and Rochester Institute of Technology 
through the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf jointly offer a new M.S. in Educa- 
tion to prepare educational specialists to 
teach deaf students at the secondary level. 


Graduates of the program will be 

qualified to: 

@ teach deaf and normally hearing 
secondary students in such areas as 
English, mathematics, science and 
social studies; 


For information, write: @ manage special educational support 
University of Rochester service systems such as tutoring, note- 
Director, Joint Program to Prepare taking and interpreting; 

Educational Specialists for the Deaf at @ serve as resources on deafness to 

the Secondary Level schools involved in mainstreaming deaf 


439 Lattimore Hall 


students into regular school systems. 
Rochester, NY 14627 


or phone (716) 275-4009 (voice or TTY) Graduates will work in secondary schools 
serving deaf students, or function as 

The University of Rochester provides equal opportunity instructional leaders, working with 

in admissions and student aid, regardless of sex, race, colleagues to enrich and upgrade the quality 


handicap, color, and national or ethnic origin. of education for deaf people nationally. 
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parents, James and Margaret 


by Mary Anne Royster 


t was the first day after Christmas vacation and all 
my second grade classmates were standing up in front 
of class and sharing their favorite Christmas gifts with 
each other. | was so excited. This year | had received 
what I had been wanting for along time: A telephone. 
No longer would | have to run next door with a note 
asking the neighbor to make calls for my parents. 
Now I could call myself. 

At long last, it was my turn. 1 got up and announced 
that my most favorite gift of all was a telephone. Eve- 
ryone in the class just stared at me with a blank ex- 
pression, as if to say, “So what?” To them a tele- 
phone was nothing; to me, it was the greatest gift in 
the whole world! It was at that moment that I first 
realized how different my life was from theirs. The 
telephone, a simple communication device, symbol- 
ized the blatant contrast between the deaf world 
‘ 2 i and the hearing world. 
ay i eh OT — | was born in the little town of Danville, Kentucky, to 
i . ‘ James and Margaret Royster, a prelingually deaf couple. At 
the time of my birth, they had been married to each other 
for 14 years and did not think they would ever be able to 
have a child. Imagine their surprise when | arrived. Some of 
my relatives were unsure about whether a deaf couple should 
(or even could) raise a hearing child. They felt my parents 
had made a grave mistake in having me. However, my parents 
were adamant that they, and no one else, would raise their 
child. 

At that time, there were no devices such as vibrators or 
baby cry lights to alert deaf parents when their child was cry- 
ing. My parents put me ina crib right next to their bed. Dur- 
ing the middle of the night, if | were sick or had wet my dia- 
pers, | would reach out and hit their bed-waking them imme- 
diately. | instinctively knew from a very early age that they 
could not hear my crying. From the moment | entered the 
world, there was no question, though | was probably hearing, 
that | would learn to sign and communicate in the language 
my parents felt most comfortable using--Sign Language. 
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hen | was brought home from the hospital, | was sur- 
’ rounded by both visual and auditory stimuli. Even 
though my parents were deaf, they realized the need 
for me to hear normal speech. Having no relatives within 300 
miles to aid in my speech development and since their speech 
was “‘deaf-deaf,”’ they bought a record player and radio for 
me to listen to when | was six months old. 

Before | was two, | was reciting all the nursery rhymes 
and children’s stories out of books. Sometimes they used 
their speech to read me the stories. More often, signs alone 
were used. This ritual continued until | was nine or ten years 
old. 

A great deal of my knowledge of Sign Language came not 
only from my parents but also from associating with deaf 
students and other deaf adults. Since both my parents were 
teachers at the Kentucky School for the Deaf and often 
chaperoned school functions, they took me with them to all 
school activities. There | made many friends. 

Mama often supervised study hall at night and | would tag 
along taking my own homework or a book to read. After the 
hour of required study was over, | stayed to talk with the 
girls for 30 minutes or so before going home. On Sunday af- 
ternoons | would often go over to the girls dorm to play 


cards or other games. Sometimes | would take some of my 
hearing friends with me. 

As an only child, | was often around adults. My parents’ 
friends were not just people | said ‘‘Hi’’ to politely, but they 
became close friends of mine. | was included in most of their 
activities and attended their parties. They had a lot of pa- 
tience with my inquisitiveness and constant eavesdropping on 
their conversations. 

Because of socializing with the older students and adults, | 
tended to be much more mature than my hearing peers. | was 
given a lot of responsibilities at a young age. My parents de- 
pended upon me for interpreting almost everything that in- 
volved their having to communicate with the hearing world. 

At 10, | interpreted a court session for my mother and of- 
ten interpreted other serious business dealings. Since none of 
our relatives could sign (some could fingerspell), | became 
the liaison between my parents and other family members. 

Sometimes | found myself resentful of always having to 
interpret and always knowing about the family’s financial af- 
fairs and problems. Mama and Daddy sensed this resentment 
at times and didn’t force me to interpret for TV programs or 
when my hearing friends came over to play. 

In most families, our parents communicate their values to 


AWARD-WINNING 


EXPERIENCE! 


GALLAUDET TODAY, Gallaudet College's quarterly 
magazine, is celebrating its tenth year. We invite you to 


subscribe and share the reporting of issues and events which 
have made the publication a consistent award winner. You 
may subscribe for the low cost of $3.00 per year in the United 
States ($4.00 per year elsewhere). Send your check or money 
order, payable to GALLAUDET TODAY, to: Office of 
Alumni and Public Relations, Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D.C. 20002. 
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their children. Our family was no exception. Many of the val- 
ues | hold today stem from lessons that | learned as a child 
by observing my parents’ actions. One value that stands out 
was their emphasis on the importance of a good education. 
During my elementary and junior high school years, my par- 
ents were concerned about my education. 


ware of the influence parents can have on how a 

teacher reacts to their child, my parents were always 

involved in my school activities. One example of this 
was their perfect attendance at all PTA meetings and school 
programs. This was no simple task since during the 1950’s in- 
terpreters were not available for such activities. They would 
sit for hours at such functions unaware of what was being 
said. However, they realized the importance of being there. It 
meant a great deal to me, for through this act they were 
showing me their care and concern. 

Another value they instilled in me was a genuine interest 
in people. My father, especially, was concerned about every- 
one from the tiniest child across the street to the janitor at 
the school. Everyone was always welcome in our home and 
was treated with respect. | can remember Daddy dressing up 
as Santa Claus and going from door to door in our neighbor- 
hood passing out candy. 

Another memory | treasure is his taking turns pulling each 
child in the neighborhood around the block in my wagon. No 
child was too small to get his full attention. There were times 
when deaf friends, unable to read the driver’s license test, 
would ask him to accompany them to the courthouse to in- 
terpret the written word into ASL. Oh, how he loved to help 
his friends in this small way. | often wonder how many ob- 
tained their driver’s license because of him. 

The development of a personal faith was another lesson | 
learned through my parents’ example. Being a staunch Meth- 
odist, my father started taking me to Sunday School before | 
could even talk. Although he could not hear the sermons 
(again, no interpreters were available), he faithfully attended 
church and used that time for personal meditation. 

My parents believed in teaching me to be as independent 
as possible. This value was a hard one for me to accept. Al- 
though | had learned to be self-sufficient at an early age, at 
times | resented always having to be strong. One of those 
times that comes to mind is when I was a teenager. 

| was supposed to have foot surgery but, because of a pos- 
itive chest x-ray, | was sent home from the hospital and told 
to see my family doctor for further tests. Mama went with 
me to the doctor and he told me there was a strong possibili- 
ty that | had a serious disease. | then had to interpret what 
he said to Mama, who immediately started crying. At that 
moment, | was put in the role of comforting her instead of 
being comforted myself. Had my mother been hearing, she 
probably would have been told this preliminary diagnosis in 
private before | found out. 

Not all of my activities were limited to associating with 
deaf individuals. Aware of the need for me to be “hearing,” 
my parents encouraged me to get involved in a variety of ac- 
tivities. As a young girl, | joined the Brownies, the Girl 
Scouts, 4-H, and youth activities at our church. | also took 
piano lessons and played the clarinet in the high school band. 
In high school, | was an officer in numerous clubs on both 
the local and state levels. 
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here were times, too, when | just wanted to be hear- 

ing. | had a need to talk with hearing people. In school, 

| would often aggravate my teachers by talking too 
much with my classmates--even my teachers became my 
sounding board which irritated them at times. In fact, in the 
eighth grade | received a “D” in ‘conduct’? just because | 
loved to talk. 

My hearing friends felt comfortable around my parents 
and: our house often became the center of our play activities. 
| do, however, remember when | was small how the neighbor- 
hood children made fun of my parents’ speech. My mother 
had a hard time pronouncing my name. When she would yell 
for me to come home, it sounded as if she were saying ““Mo- 
ron” rather than “Mary Anne.” For quite a while, | was 


laughed at and called “Moron” by my peers. This hurt tre- 
mendously. 


6 year old Mary Anne with mother at storytime 


During my adolescence, | began having a minor identity 
crisis. There were times when | wanted to be deaf and could 
not understand why | was hearing. In retrospect, | realize 
how natural this feeling was. Most children want to be like 
their parents. | was no exception. However, there was one 
thing stopping me .. . | was hearing. 

No matter how hard | tried, | could not be exactly the 
same as they. | remember when | was 10 or 11 how upset | 
was when | was told that | would have to go to a hearing col- 
lege. | had always dreamed of following in my Dad’s foot- 
steps and attending Gallaudet. It never occurred to me that 
that was an impossibility because | was hearing. 

As | became older, | heard more and more deaf people 
talk of their resentment toward some hearing people. | be- 
came aware of how deaf people were considered ‘‘second 
class citizens” by many hearing people. Some of my friends 
were denied jobs just because they were deaf. All of my guilt 
feelings of being hearing surfaced again. Once again | felt 
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torn between the two cultures. Working through those feel- 
ings continues to be a very hard but beneficial experience. 

Today some things have changed. Signaling devices have 
been invented to alert deaf people to the variety of sounds 
occurring in the home, such as a baby’s cry, the ringing of 
the doorbell and the sounding of a smoke alarm. Interpreters 
are being used more frequently in the deaf community. Hear- 
ing people are receiving more exposure to deafness through 
television, plays, books, etc. 

Some things, however, have not changed. Hearing children 
still need to feel included in the deaf family. Families contin- 
ue to meet with frustrations because of differences between 
the deaf and hearing cultures. Parents remain influential fig- 
ures in their child’s life. 

Although there will always be differences between the 
two cultures, effective communication will continue to be 
the key to a good parent/child relationship. Both parents and 
child must agree upon and feel comfortable with the mode of 
communication used. A safe, trusting atmosphere must be es- 
tablished. Feelings need to be freely stated and listened to 
non-judgementally. Although this is no easy task, striving for 
effective communication continues to challenge our family 
and all families. 


(Ms. Royster teaches in the Department of Sign Communica- 
The Roysters in 1978 _ tion at Gallaudet College.) 


Nw SUPERPHONE 


Communications Terminal (T.D.D.) 


eBaudot and ASC 11 (Originate) codes built-in 

©1000 Character Memory 

Telephone lamp flasher built-in 

ePrinter port for attaching optional printer 

eSensitivity control for long distance or bad connections. 

eFull Size 4-level keyboard 

easy to read 32-character blue-green display 

emergency battery supply with built-in charger 

eWorks with all standard and trim-line telephones 

eAutomatic “send” for emergency or long distance 

eMany optional features—such as Superphone can speak to hearing person 
by voice output, etc. 

eF or prices and more information—write or call! 


Pocket Phone TDD—World’s Smallest TTY @ Porta Printer Plus e Model 28 KSR @ Model 28 ASR e 
Model 15 KSR e Couplers (Apcom or Phone-TTY, Inc.) 


Doorbell Signalers e Telephone Signalers e Baby Cry Singalers e Wireless Controls e 
Automatic Answer Couplers (Apcom or Phone-TTY, Inc.) e Alarm Clocks ¢ Bed Vibrators e Fire Alarm 
or Smoke Detector e Many More... 


COMPLETE TTY SALES AND SERVICE 


For Prices and Additional Information Write or Call 


Cuaney’s TTY SAEs AND SERVICE 
1202 Seminole (Superphone Distributor) TTY: 214-234-3307 
Richardson, Texas, 75080 (Near Dallas) Voice: 214-234-3284 
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Jt3 chay to Ce deaf. 


“Keep practicing your lip reading, 
it's good for you.” “But you 

talk so well, why do you 

need to sign?” 


“Signing too much makes you 
dependent on it and, besides, 
your speech will deteriorate.” 


“It’s a hearing world, 
you have to live in it.” 


Shirley 
CHRISTIAN 


and son Roger 


by Shirley Hortie Christian 


hese and other comments from well-meaning individ- 

uals are the basis for a four-year personal battle wag- 

ing within my conscience. They are also part of the 
basis for the oral vs. manual communication arguments both 
within and outside of the deaf community. 

Parents of deaf children and the children themselves even- 
tually end up being victims of such major decisions about 
communication that affect the lives of deaf children. I’m not 
an expert in this field, but I’m deaf and | paid a price for be- 
ing deaf, therefore | have some very definite opinions about 
how society treats us. 

What is it like to be deaf? Deafness is never hearing your 
mother’s voice or your baby’s cry. It is never hearing the birds 
chirp or the trees rustle. It is a world of silence, comforting 
more often than not. It isa world dependent on the visual. It 
is a kaleidoscope of people, with different variations in the 
degree of deafness, attitudes towards deafness, and different 
ideas. We laugh, we cry; we love, we hate; we despair, we 
hope; we work and we play. Last but not least, we fee/. 

| was lucky some say, because | was not born deaf. But, | 
am profoundly deaf.| grew up in a hearing society, with hear- 
ing attitudes and perspectives, but I’m deaf and I’ll always be 
deaf. There is no cure, no miraculous operation that will ever 
restore my hearing. | wouldn’t want it if there were. 
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eafness is a way of life, an attitude, a choice. It is not 
&. dumb. \t is not the automatic ability to lip read or 

even to learn to “‘talk so well.’”’ For me, an oralist who 
never learned Sign Language until the age of 25, it was a dif- 
ficult choice deciding whether | was deaf or hard of hearing. 
I’m not talking about audiograms, I’m talking about attitudes 
and a preferred method of communication and lifestyle. 
Should | use the oral or Sign Language method? 

In the early years, the choice was not mine. It was the 
choice of my parents, on the advice of supposed experts in the 
field of deafness, that | should learn to talk. This in itself was 
not a mistake, but shutting me off from manual communica- 
tion was. Today my parents are strong advocates of manual 
and total communication because | have a deaf sister who 
hated being mainstreamed. It isn’t pleasant being the victim 
of junior high school ridicule of your handicap, your speech 
or your mannerisms. It’s pure torture to be different, to be 
singled out for such ridicule. Speaking from experience, it’s 
misery to be left out or pitied--and it’s downright embarras- 
sing to be screamed at, as if volume would help those of us 
with poor word discrimination. 

Today the choice /s mine. | made a decision to be “‘deaf,”’ 
and I’ll live with it. 1’m happy and that’s all that matters. /’// 
live with it, no one else--not my parents or friends or former 
speech teacher. It’s my choice to sign, to work within the 
deaf community, to socialize with deaf friends, to be deaf, to 
think deaf. I’m proud to be a deaf person in a world of sound, 
so long silent to me. Deafness does not limit my potential, 
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people do. I’ll not go back to that lonely world | left, a world 
where | passed, sadly, as ‘‘normal’’ because | could talk well. 

| no longer sit in group sessions without a Sign Language 
interpreter. No one will tell me, “never mind, it’s not impor- 
tant” at the missed dinner table conversations or jokes. Man- 
agement will no longer take away my right to be equal in my 
job. I’Il continue to do my professional telephone work with 
the assistance of an interpreter as part of the legally required 
“reasonable accommodations.” 

I'll keep on “reading” my TV programs. I’ll no longer nod 
in pretended acknowledgement of hearing people’s long- 
winded 50 mph conversations, which | haven’t caught one 


word of. |’ll continue to wake up to my flashing alarm clock 
and see my phone “ringing” in a 100 watt light bulb. I’ll con- 
tinue to ‘“‘talk’’ on the phone via a machine. I'll “talk”? manu- 


ally to my friends across a crowded subway, not oblivious to 
the perplexed and staring fascination of the other passengers. 
Ill also talk when and where necessary in the same good voice 
I’ve always had. 

But, | won’t sit on the fence, between two worlds and pass 
judgement in self-righteous snobbery. | won’t tell anyone 


how to live their life, or that they should sign or talk or how 
they should be, only that they should be themselves. Why 
can’t hearing people let deaf adults be deaf, and stop trying 
to force us to conform to a hearing world, in which we will 
never be fully accepted? 


Why can’t deaf children have the choice of how they can 
and want to communicate, after being introduced to all the 
options? Does it ever occur to people that lip reading and 
speech are skills that are acquired, and that they can be virtu- 
ally impossible for some deaf people to learn, even after years 
of training? 

I’m deaf and I’m bright. Don’t ever call me or any of us 
“deaf and dumb,” unless you want to see my anger. I’m free, 
alive and I’m somebody who’s accepted in the silent realms 
of the deaf community. | don’t have to prove myself, | am 
who | am. I’m home and this is where | belong. It took me 
25 years to find, and it’s where I’m going to stay. 


(Ms. Christian is an analyst at the U.S. Department of the 
Treasury.) & 


Job Opportunity 
Superintendency 
Central N. C. School for the Deaf 
Greensboro, N. C. 
If interested, please request 
further information from: 


Superintendent Search Committee 
Central N. C. School for the Deaf 
P. O. Box 6070 
Greensboro, N. C. 27405 
Application deadline: March 30, 1982 


CAPTIONING 


—An aid to the hearing impaired 
—A support to the reading disabled 


—An opportunity to make your media 
talk in print 


—Educator rates 


For further information write to: 


Captioning Consultants 
40 Royal Oak Drive 
Rochester, New York 14624 


From the 
staff of 
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This Christmas, closed caption- 
ing lets you and your loved ones 
enjoy television more than ever 
before. 

There are over 40 captioned pro- 
grams every week, including news, 
movies, sports and situation 
comedies. With closed captioning, 
you can even read presidential 
speeches as they are given. There 
are also new text services that give 
you the latest word with news and 
sports summaries and “PIL.US”—a 
listing of captioned programs. 

To receive closed captioning you 
need a TeleCaption television or 
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adapter that attaches to your pre- 
sent set. Both are available at Sears. 
Use your Sears credit card to pur- 
chase them now through Decem- 
ber 31, on the deferred payment 
plan. Now’s the time to buy, be- 
cause prices will increase at the end 
of the year. 

This Christmas give yourself or 
those you love years of enjoyment 
with closed-captioned television. 
Come to your nearby Sears for a 
demonstration and see how closed 
captioning completes the picture. 
National Captioning Institute, 
(800) 336-3444 (Voice and TTY) 
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by Cheryl Kent 


he first time | saw my 
mother cry was also the day | 
was told I had a hearing loss. 
| had been playing outside 
with my sister when | saw the 
mailman give my mother the 
day’s mail. A few minutes later | 
went inside the house. My moth- 
er was sitting in the kitchen with 
an open letter in her hand, and 
she was crying. | was upset and a 
little afraid. 
“What’s wrong, Mom?” Lasked 
hesitantly. She didn’t answer right 
away. When she did, it was in a 
very resigned way. 
“| just found out from your 
school that you have a hearing 
loss. They say they tested you 
two weeks ago and that the loss 
is very severe.” | knew what she 
was referring to. Recalling the 
day of the test, I immediately 
felt guilty. 
es 
Two weeks before | had been called 
out of the classroom in the middle of a 
class. As | walked to the classroom 
door, | felt all the other children watch- 
ing me. There were a couple of low 
snickers, and | figured some of them 
were wondering what | had done wrong. 
So was I, for that matter. | couldn’t 
imagine what | might have done to de- 
serve being singled out and summoned 
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from a class. As it turned out, they 
simply wanted to test my hearing. 

Usually hearing tests were done very 
quickly and in groups. About six of us 
would be sent into a room where there 
was a round table with earphones all 
around it. We were told to pick up one 
and put it to our right ear. We were to 
raise a hand when we heard a sound. | 
didn’t always hear the sound, but when 
| saw the other kids raise their hands, | 
did too because | didn’t want to be dif- 
ferent. 

That day that | was called from my 
class | decided it was very unfair of 
them to embarrass me in front of the 
other students for the silly reason of 
testing my hearing. “‘l’ll show them,” 
| thought to myself. Instead of raising 
my hand as soon as | heard a sound, | 
raised it only when | decided the lady 
had turned up the noise about as loud 
as she could get it. 


KEeP QUIET REWORD 


5 WAYS TO PLAY FOR FAST AND FURIOUS PLAY ACTION 
WHERE IT’S EVERYONE'S TURN ALL THE TI 


That day | went back to my class 
thinking | had outsmarted the school 
officials. But seeing my mother cry, | 
felt terribly ashamed. 

“Mom,” | said, ‘‘it’s all my fault!” 
| then confessed the whole story. She 
was a little angry with me, but also she 
was relieved. She decided it would be a 
good idea to take me to a doctor’s of- 
fice to have my hearing tested proper- 
ly. 

When that day came, | was as hon- 
est as possible. The result: | had a mild 
hearing loss. The doctor said it was 
probably inherited, and was similar to 
my grandmother’s, mother’s and sis- 
ter’s hearing loss. It is nerve damage, 
he told us. A hearing aid won’t help; it 
would probably get worse as | become 
older. 

That experience was the first of 
many in which | felt or was made to 
feel negative about my hearing loss. 


1TO 6 PLAYERS 


A WORD CHANGING 


A challenging gift when what to give Is a challenge. 


KEEP QUIET REWORD game - is for everyone! 
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| grew up in a small town and at- 
tended regular public schools. During 
elementary school | knew of no other 
student who had a hearing loss. It was 
just my sister and myself. My sister 
was three grades ahead of me in school, 
and her hearing loss was greater than 
mine. She told me of the many times 
when her classmates picked on her or 
laughed at her because she couldn’t 
hear very well. It made me feel very 
bad and | was sure the same things 
would happen to me. 

| tried very hard to keep my hear- 
ing loss a secret. For a while this was 
possible, but eventually it became 
more or less known. I say more or less, 
because | certainly never told anyone. 
But there were incidents in class and 
on the playground when | didn’t al- 
ways hear my name called, or when | 
did something “stupid” while playing 
at sports, because | hadn’t understood 


Cheryl with her pet 
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the rules of the game. Of course, when 
my mother had conferences with my 
teachers she would let them know 
about my hearing loss. 

On one occasion | had had an argu- 
ment with my best friend, Cathy, while 
we were out on the playground. When 
the bell rang, we lined up in pairs to 
file back into the building. Cathy paired 
up with another girl in back of me. As 
we were walking back in, the girl next 
to me looked over her shoulder, then 
looked at me. Her expression was, at 
first, surprise. Then she giggled and 
tried to pretend as if nothing hap- 
pened. Quickly | glanced over my 
shoulder and caught Cathy leaning for- 
ward and whispering my name, just 
low enough that | hadn’t heard her-- 
but the girl next to me had. | was mad 
at Cathy for quite a few days. | felt be- 
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trayed, and after that | never looked 
upon Cathy as my best friend. 

When I was in the sixth grade | had 
more difficulty understanding my 
teacher and classmates than I’d had be- 
fore. | also didn’t especially like my 
teacher, Mr. Cooper. One time, when | 
didn’t hear Mr. Cooper call my name, 
he surprised me by walking over to my 
desk and picking up my long hair where 
it curled over my ears. He then said 
loudly, “If you’d keep this behind your 
ears, you’d know when you’re being 
spoken to.” He was trying, | think, to 
be amusing. Everyone laughed at me. 
All | wanted to do was disappear on 
the spot. After that, my classmates of- 
ten kidded me about moving my hair 
or telling me to wear it in a ponytail 
(which | hated) so | could hear better. 

Another time Mr. Cooper told the 
class that since many students brought 
their lunches the cafeteria was starting 
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| usually ended up feeling foolish when, 
to clarify what | thought might be a 
misunderstanding of mine, | asked a 
question. So | stopped asking. As a re- 
sult | often felt insecure in situations 
because | wasn’t sure if | knew what 
was going on or what had been said, 
and | was afraid to ask for clarification. 
This led to other problems and some- 
times got me in trouble. 

One of those times was over a pair 
of ballet shoes. | started ballet classes 
when | was about seven years old, and 
began using toe shoes quite soon. One 
year when | was nine or ten, my moth- 
er bought me new, pink toe shoes for 
the dance recital which was hardly a 
week away. She also bought toe shoe 
covers; something she had never done 
before. Giving me both, she told me to 
put on the covers to keep the pink 
shoes clean. 

Having never seen covers before, 
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tot; (2) Cheryl at 6th grade; and (3) Cheryl graduating from Gallaudet 


| remember other times when | felt 
negative about my hearing loss. Some- 
times | would mispronounce a word, 
usually because | hadn’t heard it cor- 
rectly. When this happened, family or 
friends often laughted before correct- 
ing me. This is probably not an experi- 
ence unique to hearing-impaired chil- 
dren. But for me it was particularly 
upsetting because | took pride in my 
talent and skill in English--especially 
vocabulary. Being laughed at for mis- 
pronouncing a word shook my confi- 
dence in what | saw as one of the few 
things | was really good at. 

Throughout school | was basically a 
“B” student, with ‘‘A’s” in English 
and Art. | loved to read and began 
reading books when | was 10. When | 
was 11, | began writing short stories 
and essays. My fifth grade teacher en- 
couraged my writing skills, and | re- 
member being very proud when an es- 


a new system. There would be a sepa- 
rate line for this group which would 
serve only drinks and desserts. This 
way we wouldn’t have to move slowly 
through the regular line where many 
others picked up hot lunches. Mr. 
Cooper said this group of students 
would be called what sounded to me 
like “the bell bangers.’’ | thought may- 
be this was correct since sometimes 
lunches were brought to school in col- 
orful metal lunchboxes. | used just a 
plain brown bag so | decided |’d better 
ask if this was okay. In response to my 
question Mr. Cooper looked startled, 
then said with exaggerated emphasis, 
“Of course, why do you think the 
group is called “the brown baggers.” 
Again everyone laughed except me. | 
felt pretty foolish. 

There were many incidents like this. 
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and having not quite understood my 
mother, | thought she’d said to be sure 
to not use the covers so they would be 
kept clean. | thought maybe I’d wear 
the covers the night of the recital. 
Not wanting to appear foolish or dumb 
(as | had so often been made to feel), | 
didn’t ask my mother to repeat and in- 
stead just assumed that what | thought 
she had said was correct. So,| practiced 
in the new shoes without the covers on. 
Later, my mother saw the new pink 
shoes with brown scuff marks on them 
and, of course, blew up, really scolding 
and yelling at me. She forgave me later 
when she realized | hadn’t understood 
her, and she managed to get the pink 
shoes clean, but neither her forgiveness 
nor the clean shoes altered the nega- 
tive feelings that built up in me as a re- 
sult of experiences like this. 
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say | had written on America was se- 
lected to be sent to President Kennedy. 


Reading and writing were things | 
tended to do alone. | also loved to 
draw, and had some natural talent for 
drawing which | inherited from both 
my mother and my father. | spent most- 
of my time doing these things and, al- 
though | was lonely at times, | preferred 
being alone to being the object of laugh- ° 
ter or to feeling dumb because | wasn’t 
sure what was going on around me. 


My family moved from one state to 
another when | was in high school, and 
| attended four different high schools, 
all public schools. Again, | met no oth- 
er students who had a hearing loss, and 
| told only my teachers and friends 
about my hearing loss. | guess | got 
along all right, but | always felt the 
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loneliest in the midst of a group of 
people or at a party. 

In order to understand speech, | 
generally relied on what hearing | had, 
combined with lip reading. Doctors 
had told me that hearing aids wouldn’t 
help me, so | never got one. At parties 
there was often a lot of background 
noise, and without the use of what 
hearing | had, | found it virtually im- 
possible to lip read the conversation. | 
always missed all the jokes and conver- 
sation. In group situations | had prob- 
lems following conversation because it 
moved too fast. After a while | just 
stopped going to parties and partici- 
pating in other group situations. 

In high school | did date and usual- 
ly had a steady boyfriend. | preferred 
to have one steady boyfriend because 
once | got to know that person | was 
able to understand his speech fairly 
well by combining residual hearing 
with lip reading. | remember one situa- 
tion with my first real steady boyfriend 
in high school that was quite funny. 
His name was Benny. 

Benny thought it was real ‘in’ to 
act cool. One of the things he thought 
was ‘‘acting cool’? was to whistle at 
girls when they walked past him and 
his buddy, Frank. The two of them of- 
ten stood in the hall by their lockers 
and whistled at the girls as they walked 
by. | had noticed them but never paid 
them a bit of attention when | walked 
by. Benny told me later after our first 
few dates that he and Frank had al- 
ways thought | was “supercool” be- 
cause | never blushed or even batted 
an eyelash when | walked by and they 
whistled at me. This time | laughed, 
and explained to him that that was be- 
cause | had a hearing loss and couldn’t 
possibly hear high sounds like whistl- 
ing. 

When | was in high school | took 
academic and business-related courses. 
This included accounting, shorthand, 
and typing. | did very well with typing, 
and also with shorthand. My shorthand 
teacher always dictated the previous 
night’s homework, so it was familiar 
material and it wasn’t hard to follow 
her. | developed quite a knack for look- 
ing from her face to my pad and back 
and forth quickly enough so | was able 
to take shorthand between 80 and 100 
words a minute. This was on a par or 
better than the rest of the class. | was 
living in Florida during my last year of 
high school. | attended high school at 
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a semi-private institute (for hearing 
people) because | needed only nine 
credits to get my diploma. | went to 
class in the mornings and worked at 
three different jobs in the afternoons/ 
evenings. Because of ‘financial pres- 
sures | decided not to try to go to col- 
lege upon graduation. 

Instead of college | tried applying 
to nursing school. | was called in for 
an interview by the woman administra- 
tor of the school. She promptly and 
nicely informed me that because of 
my hearing loss | would be ineligible 
to attend nursing school. She explained 
that | would need a very good sense of 
hearing in order to check blood pres- 
sure, heartbeat, and to listen for sounds 
from patients, such as coughing or a 
call for aid; etcetera, etcetera. 

Since nursing seemed to be closed 
to me, | decided to try to work as a 
secretary. My mother, sister and | 
moved to Ohio about a year after | 
graduated from high school, and | got 
a job with the State of Ohio, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, beginning as a 
clerk-typist. Some of the professional 
staff | worked with noticed | had writ- 
ing skills and the potential to do more 
than secretarial work, so they began 
giving me projects or letting me help 
them with their assignments. 

| welcomed the opportunity since | 
was having problems with some as- 
pects of secretarial work. | couldn’t 
use the telephone so | couldn’t take in- 
coming calls, make appointments for 
my boss, make travel arrangements, 
and so forth. Since dictated material 
was no longer “last night’s homework” 
| had great difficulty taking dictation 
at a satisfactory speed. | wanted very 
much to excel at the work | did, and 
being limited as a secretary bothered 
me quite a lot. | sought out more and 
more assignments from the profession- 
al staff and my boss encouraged my 
taking on different responsibilities. Af- 
ter a while | was promoted to a high 
level clerical position, then to a statis- 
tical clerk position. 

After about three and a half years | 
was doing work equivalent to that of 
the junior administrative analysts and 
junior systems analysts in my depart- 
ment. Most of these analysts had some 
college or a college degree. My boss 
tried to have me promoted to a posi- 
tion as an administrative analyst ‘level 
2.” The State Department of Person- 
nel turned it down, saying | lacked suf- 
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ficient education. They indicated that 
| needed at least a couple of years of 
college for “level 2,” but they approved 
a promotion for me to “level 1.” | 
wasn’t, however, satisfied. 

| eventually decided to consider go- 
ing to college for two reasons. One was 
that my hearing was much worse. Dur- 
ing the three years following my grad- 
uation from high school, my hearing 
deteriorated sharply from an average 
decibel loss of 50-60 to an average loss 
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of 80-90. | had begun to see a voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselor, and | 
had learned of a college that was for 
deaf persons, called Gallaudet College. 


The other reason was dissatisfaction 
with my work. As I’ve already said, | 
had a need to excel in my work. | 
thought | had the potential to do fully 
professional work, and | decided a col- 
lege degree would be valuable to me in 
developing a career. In addition, | 
thought that the college degree would 
be needed if | were to compete with 
any success against persons who did 
not have a hearing loss. 

When the vocational rehabilitation 
counselor had told me about Gallaudet 
College, he had said | would have to 
learn Sign Language. | was pretty skep- 
tical about this. | couldn’t see how 
knowing Sign Language would help me 
in any future career, since none of the 
persons | had worked with or came in 
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contact with knew Sign Language, ex- 
cept for one woman who worked as a 
keypunch operator in the basement of 
my building. She was deaf and couldn’t 
talk, and | noticed one day that she 
talked with her hands. | had noticed 
this woman only shortly before | re- 
signed my job to go to college, so | 
never had a chance to get to know her. 
| did see, though, that Sign Language 
could be an aid to learning, and since 
my hearing was so much worse, | felt | 


would have a better chance for success 
at a college for deaf persons. 

Before | made my decision to go to 
college, | had pretty much withdrawn 
from people. | spent most of my time 
after work at home with my mother 
and sister, reading books or just mop- 
ing around. | had only one friend, an 
older woman at work. | had stopped 
dating because of communication dif- 
ficulties. | was often depressed and 
very irritable. It seemed that the tim- 
ing was just right. | really needed a 
change. 

Gallaudet was a change--and then 
some. 

Looking back now on my four years 
at Gallaudet, | can say it opened the 
doors on a whole new world for me. | 
finally had a chance to enjoy fu// com- 
munication, and the opportunities and 
experiences it opened up. | have to ad- 
mit, though, that this came about grad- 
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ually. | knew very little Sign Language 
when | arrived on campus as a fresh- 
man, and my first year was more than 
a little frustrating. | wanted very much 
to understand what people were sign- 
ing, and to be able to express myself 
well in Sign Language. 

By my sophomore year | had im- 
proved my signing skills, and | began 
to really enjoy college. | loved learning, 
and realized that | was a lot smarter 
than | had thought. Instead of “B’s,’”’ | 


was able to make “‘A’s” in almost all 
my classes. | loved being able to make 
real friendships and relationships with 
other people. | enjoyed the social ac- 
tivities and parties. | joined the gym- 
nastics club, and was actively involved 
in it throughout my four years at Gal- 
laudet. 

After getting my Bachelor’s Degree 
and leaving Gallaudet, it was like going 
out of a warm cocoon into the cold. 
Here | was back in the “hearing world” 
again, up against all the same barriers. 
But this time | didn’t accept it. In the 
three years since leaving Gallaudet, | 
have become an advocate for the rights 
of disabled persons. | am actively in- 
volved with several organizations that 
support disability rights. 

My career since leaving college has 
been quite rewarding. | worked for the 
Department of Agriculture for about 
two and a half years, then I transferred 
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to a job in the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development’s Office of In- 
dependent Living for the Disabled. 
When | began this job there were no 
interpreting services at HUD. When at- 
tempts to get interpreting services 
through normal channels failed, | con- 
tacted the National Center for Law 
and the Deaf, and filed a formal EEO 
complaint against HUD for its failure 
to provide reasonable accommodations 


in the form of interpreting services to 


myself and other hearing-impaired 
staff. This complaint is still awaiting 
investigation, but | am hoping it will 
result in a change in the Department’s 
policy regarding reasonable accommo- 
dation. 

A few months ago my office was 
abolished and | moved to HUD’s Of- 
fice of Fair Housing and Equal Oppor- 
tunity. The people in this office have a 
very positive attitude and they have re- 
cently employed an interpreter on a. 
part-time contractual basis. 

| no longer feel negative about my 
hearing disability. | am very positive 
about it. It’s a difference | can be proud 
of. I’d like to end this story with a fa- 
vorite saying: “‘Nature creates differen- 
ces, society creates handicaps.” 


(Ms. Kent is a writer for the U.S, De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment.) ie 
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The Stokoe Scholar 


1. What is the William C. Stokoe Scholarship? 


The William C. Stokoe Scholarship is an annual award that is made to a deaf graduate student. The goal of the Stokoe Schol- 
arship is to increase the number of deaf social scientists who are actively involved in research on Sign Language or the deaf 
community, whether in linguistics, psychology, anthropology, sociology, or other fields. 


The first award of $1,000 will be announced May 1, 1982. The award is paid in one lump sum directly to the student. 
2. Who is eligible to apply? 


Any deaf student who is pursuing part-time or full- 
time graduate studies in a field related to Sign Lan- 
guage or the deaf community, or who is developing a 
special project on one of these topics, is eligible. 


3. What does the holder of the Stokoe Schol- 
arship have to do? 


The holder of the Scholarship must create and finish 
a project within a year that relates to Sign Language 
or the deaf community. The holder must prepare a 
brief report (either written or videotaped) at the end 
of the project. Usually the project will be directly re- 
lated to the student’s work in school, but it does not 
have to be related. 


4. How can | apply? 


Write and ask us for an application form and instruc- 
tions. In addition to the application form, you must » 
send us a short proposal that describes your project, 
three letters of reference from people who have read 
your proposal, and your college transcripts. 


Send all applications, letters, and transcripts to: 


Stokoe Scholarship Secretary 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, MD 20910 

Phone: 301/587-1788 


All of your application material and letters must 
reach us by March 1, 1982. We will announce our de- 
cision on May 1, 1982. 


5. How do you decide who gets the award? 


The Scholarship is administered through the National 
Association of the Deaf by a committee of six people. 
The three permanent members of the committee are 
Robbin Battison, Charlotte Baker; and S. Melvin Car- 
ter, Jr. They choose three additional members each 
year to help review applications. 


The committee decides the award on the basis of: 


e how well your project relates to Sign Language or 
the deaf community 


e your plan for doing the project 
® your academic record and othe relevant skills. 


6. How is the Scholarship funded? 


Most of the money for the Scholarship comes from the sales of a book, Sign Language and the Deaf Community: Essays in 
Honor of William C. Stokoe, published in 1980 by the National Association of the Deaf. The editors and authors of the 
book, listed below, donated all their royalties from this book to the Scholarship fund: 


Charlotte Baker Dennis Cokely Britta Hansen Bernard Mottez Raymond Trybus 
Robbin Battison Gilbert Eastman Allan Hayhurst Carol Padden James Woodward 
Ursula Bellugi Carol Erting Barbara Kannapell Raymond Stevens 


Mary Brennan Louie Fant Harry Markowicz Ruth Stokoe 


Deafened! 


one mars experience 


by Joe Weber 


(), July 3, 1970, | was ad- 


mitted to the infirmary in Phouc 
Vinh, Republic of Vietnam. 1 had 
developed. chills, fever, aching 
joints, and general weakness. Dur- 
ing the three days in the infir- 
mary, my condition worsened. It 
was suspected | had malaria, but 
the doctors couldn’t prove it with 
blood tests..So, on July 7, 1970, 
| boarded a_ helicopter which 
would take me to a hospital in 
Bein Hoa. 


By the time l-arrived at the hospital, 
| was so weak and tired | only wanted 
to lie down and’rest, Finally, | was ad- 
mitted, allowed to shower ahd go to 
bed. From that time on, my condition 
deteriorated. quickly. My fever and 
chills continued and, at times, | did 
not know where | was, the time of day, 
or the day of the week. It seemed | 
was always thirsty and wanting water. 

The doctors confirmed | had malar- 
ia on July 10,1 was placed on the seri- 
ously ill list five days later, because | 
was not responding to treatment and 
was developing a number of complica- 
tions. My. mind was often confused 
and my physical condition was charac- 
terized by extreme weakness. 

At this time, there.was also urinary 
retention which did» not permit the 
medications to be passed normally 
through the body. So, when on July 
24, Kanamycin was ordered by the 
doctor, it was not able to act and then 
be passed from the body through the 
urinary tract. This was to be important, 
because on the evening of July 24 and 
morning of July 25, 1970, the nurses 
and aides noticed that | was unable to 
hear well. In fact, one of the aides asked 
me if | was deaf. Because | had to lip- 
read him, he had to repeat it several 
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times. Finally | said, ‘l don’t know. 
I’ve never been this way before.” This 
began my new life. 

My hearing loss was confirmed by 
an audiological exam. This did not up- 
set me too badly since the doctor as- 
sured me it was probably due to qui- 
nine and would be only temporary. 
During this time, | communicated by 
speech, lip reading, and writing. 

Someone found a “magic slate,” one 
of those things where you lift up the 
clear plastic and the writing disappears. 
| don’t know where they found it in 
Vietnam, but it saved paper. 

Two weeks later, | was transferred 
to a hospital in Japan. There the peo- 
ple were new to me and | was new to 
them. It was uncomfortable trying to 
communicate with them. They did not 
seem as patient or nice as the people at 
the hospital in Vietnam. | still had not 
begun to think of myself as deaf; it 
was only a temporary condition for 
me. | would be able to hear again. The 
doctor in Vietnam had said so. 

Shortly after arriving in Japan, | 
was given another audiological exam 
and an examination by an ENT doctor. 
At the end of the examination, the 
doctor wrote that my hearing loss was 
permanent; the nerves had been dam- 
aged. This affected me much more 
than | expected. It was like getting the 
news. that a good friend had died. There 
was a hollow feeling in my stomach 
and a lump in my throat. | did not cry 
though. | was a man and a soldier and 
so | acted the part. 

When | returned to my bed on the 
hospital ward, there was a lot of time 
to think. The noise and conversations 
couldn’t distract me. What | thought 
about were the same things many peo- 
ple who have little knowledge of deaf- 
ness think about. Who will marry me? 
What kind of work will | be able to do? 
Can | still drive a car? How will my 
family and friends react to me? How 
will we communicate? These were some 
of the questions in my mind. 
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However, one of the most upsetting 


~was probably, “If | find someone to 


marry me, I’ll never hear her voice; I'll 
never hear our children’s first words or 
anything they say.” | would watch the 
other men, those in wheelchairs, am- 
putees, etc., go out to the bars in the 
evening and talk with each other. That 
added to the self-pity | already felt, 
seeing how easily they could commu- 
nicate. So, off and on for about three 
days, | cried. Self-pity and lack of 
knowledge about deafness made me 
feel that almost anything was better 
than being deaf. 

After these first few days of self-pity 
and depression, | realized there was 
nothing that could be done about my 
deafness. | would just have to live with 
it. That is not to say | had accepted it, 
but | would live with it. 


When all of my infections had been 
cleared up, | was again transferred, this 
time to Walter Reed Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D.C. | had expected to be sent 
to a hospital nearer my home, but Wal- 
ter Reed has a speech and hearing cen- 
ter. 

Again, | was surrounded by people 
who did not really understand my 
problem. | spent a month at the main 
hospital before being moved to Forest 
Glenn in Maryland. This is where the 
speech and hearing center is located. | 
did not like moving so often because 
every time | got to know people and 
become comfortable with them, | had 
to leave and then do it all over again. 


Forest Glenn was a convalescent 
center. Not like a hospital; you had to 
go to the dining room for meals, make 
your own bed, and help clean the ward. 
At first | was afraid to try to talk with 
people and was very withdrawn. It was 
so bad that the first weekend there, | 
ate only a loaf of date nut bread my 
mother had given me because | would 
not ask anyone for directions to the 
dining room. The only explanation | 
can think of for this behavior is that | 
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was afraid the other men would think 
| was stupid or they would refuse to 
talk to me. 

The next week, | was given many 
types of audiological examinations, but 
| had no usable hearing, and no hear- 
ing aid provided any help. During this 
time | began receiving lip reading in- 
struction and speech therapy. Both of 
these classes helped develop confidence 
in my communication abilities. Still, | 
often avoided. talking with people be- 
cause | felt | was offering something | 
could not return. | could speak to them 
easily, but had much difficulty under- 
standing them. So, for a period of time, 
| began very few conversations. 

Later, | did begin to associate more, 
once | knew some of the other men. 
One instance stands out. There was a 
man who had only part of his lower lip 
because of a wound. He tried repeated- 
ly to talk with me, but reading his lips 
was almost impossible. Though | would 
become frustrated, he remained calm 
and friendly. Finally, he would have to 
write his message, but his attempts at 
communication with me were greatly 
appreciated. 

Another incident shows how some- 
times | tried to use humor to reduce 
the awkwardness and tension of trying 
to read lips. | had been attending occu- 
pational therapy for some time and 
knew the officer there. He was nice 
and understood some of the problems 
related to my hearing loss. He was pa- 
tient and would speak clearly and slow- 
ly. | was used to the way he talked and 
could usually understand him with lit- 
tle difficulty. At times though, it was 
necessary for him to repeat what he 
said to me. 

On one occasion when he said some- 
thing to me, | understood most of it 
the first time, but asked him to repeat 
it. When he repeated what he had said, 
|! was able to understand the whole 
idea, but | made a puzzled expression 
and shrugged my shoulders as if | had 
not understood. So he very patiently 
repeated what he had said again. When 
he was finished, | tried to keep my 
face expressionless and said, ‘“What’s 
the matter? You think I’m deaf or 
something?” The officer just stood 
there with his mouth open. He did not 
know what to say or if | was serious. 
When | finally had to laugh, he under- 
stood | had been teasing and he joined 
in. : 

Most of the time | was very cautious 
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about making sure | had understood 
what a person said before | answered. 
Often | would repeat all or part of what 
they said to check my understanding. 
Too many times, | had been embar- 
rassed by saying the wrong thing be- 
cause of a mistake in lip reading. 

Even though | was beginning to ad- 
just to not being able to hear, there 
were times when | became depressed 
by not being able to communicate eas- 
ily. | would watch as the amputees, 
stumps resting on their crutches, would 
stand around talking to each other or 
to the women soldiers and nurses. At 
those times, | would wish that, instead 
of losing my hearing, | had lost an arm 
or a leg. At least | would have been 
able to communicate with people. The 
lip reading training was helping, but 
there were still times when | would 
have done almost anything to be able 
to hear. | would sing to myself just to 
feel my voice. One time, | caught my- 
self flipping a deck of cards near my 
ear and realized | could not hear them. 
Also, several times, | would start to 
turn up the volume on the TV set in 
the patients’ lounge before realizing 
that it did not matter. 

It was at the speech and hearing 
center that | first heard of Gallaudet 
College. We were discussing what | 
planned to do in the future. | said | 
felt there was a need to go back to col- 
lege and, because | was deaf, it would 
be difficult to try to lip read my way 
through the courses. One of the men 
mentioned Gallaudet College. He ex- 
plained that it was a college for deaf 
people and they taught by using Sign 
Language. Some girls he met in Wash- 
ington were from Gallaudet and they 
had told him about it. 

At first, | was hesitant. | did not 
know Sign Language and the only deaf 
people | had met were peddlers selling 
ABC cards. That was not my idea of 
the way | wanted to live or the way | 
wanted people to think of me. 

The more we discussed Gallaudet, 
the better it sounded to me. It defi- 
nitely sounded better than trying to 
understand college level classes by de- 
pending on lip reading. So | decided to 
write to Gallaudet and find out about 
how to apply. 

In March, 1971, it was decided that 
| should be discharged from the hospi- 
tal and the Army. The speech and hear- 
ing center staff felt | had received full 
benefit from the lip reading training 
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and now | needed to practice what | 
had learned. 

Before being discharged, | had to 
visit many different offices. My records 
were checked, identification cards were 
made, and benefits were explained. 
Through all of this, | often had to sit 
and wait to be called. Watching for my 
name to be called became tiring. Then 
when | did get in to see the persons, 
they were often busy and not very pa- 
tient. About halfway through the vari- 
ous offices that had to be visited, | be- 
gan shaking my head “yes” because it 
was easier than trying to understand 
the impatient people talking to me. 
Maybe | missed out on some benefits, 
but it became too much trouble to ask 
for explanations to be repeated than if 
| still did not understand. 

By the time | was done, it was late 
afternoon of the next day. Someone 
called the airlines and made reserva- 
tions for my flight home. However, in 
the rush, | forgot to inform my par- 
ents | would be arriving that day and 
for them to meet me at the airport. 
The airport was 100 miles from home 
and requires two hours to drive. My 
flight would last two hours also. 

At National Airport, | saw another 
serviceman and asked if he would call 
my parents. It was difficult being so 
dependent on other people. The man 
did not appear to mind though and 
made the call for me. 

Several days after arriving home, | 
found out | was accepted at Gallaudet 
College. | was to begin the Summer 
Session on June 23, 1971. That meant 
only three months at home before | 
would have to leave again. 

My time at home was spent reading, 
watching TV, and visiting with friends. 
| read more in that three months than 
| had probably read in any two years 
before. Watching TV passed time, but 
was not very enjoyable since | often 
did not understand what was happen- 
ing. In fact, | began to wonder why | 
had ever watched some of the pro- 
grams. Without sound, many seemed 
to be really badly acted. 

Visiting friends did not present as 
much of a problem as | expected. When 
there were only the two of us, | could 
usually understand them fairly well. 
They would write out what | could 
not understand by lip reading. If there 
were a group, | was usually not able to 
understand. Many times, one of them 
would tell me what was being talked 
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about, but | did not really participate 
in the conversations. At these times, 
feelings of self-pity would arise again. 
On at least one occasion, | left the 
group because | felt they were not try- 
ing to keep me involved. What really 
happened is they were so used to me 
being able to hear, they just forgot | 
could no longer hear and understand 
them. 

Sometimes friends would call girls 
and ask them for a date for me. Usual- 
ly the girl was someone | had known 
before becoming deaf and there were 
not many problems. One girl did acta 
little differently with me. When | ques- 
tioned her, she admitted it was because 
| could not hear. That made me frus- 
trated and angry. | cried much of the 
way home from that date. 

My family accepted my deafness 
well or at least it seemed that way. 
They treated me the same as always. 
Sometimes this meant talking to me 
while | was not looking. | think this 
was an indication of their biggest ad- 
justment problem. They had to get 
used to the fact that they had to face 
me when they wanted to talk with me. 


Another problem related to my 
hearing loss that appeared while | was 
home was a disturbance of balance. 
The first time | went swimming, | al- 
most drowned in three feet of water. | 
dove into the water but could not 
stand up when | tried. My sense of bal- 
ance was so confused, my feet could 
not find the bottom of the lake. After 
almost giving up, | managed to stand, 
but was frightened. Even now, my bal- 
ance is still a problem and I am very 
careful when | swim. 

As the time neared for me to leave 
for Gallaudet, | became anxious, ner- 
vous, and excited. It would be some- 
thing completely new to me and | was 
anxious and excited to find out about 
it. | was nervous too. There were many 
questions in my mind. How would | 
communicate when | arrived? Would | 
be happy around people who were 
deaf? | had never really even met a 
deaf person before. How would the 
other students react to me? My mind 
was filled with the stereotyped ideas 
of deaf people. 

| cannot remember the first person 
| met when | arrived at Gallaudet, nor 
can | remember too much about the 
first few days there. The first person | 
made friends with was someone who 
did not sign. He had gone to public 
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schools before coming to Gallaudet. It 
helped to be around someone else who 
had similar problems and concerns. It 
also gave me someone to practice Sign 
Language with who did not embarrass 
me because of my lack of ability. 

The Sign Language class was fun 
and enjoyable. It helped to build con- 
fidence in my communication abilities. 
However, there were two areas where | 
had problems. | did not learn as fast as 
| wanted, and there were not signs for 
every word | asked about. 

It was in this class that | began to 
first notice language differences be- 
tween some deaf people and myself. 
One day | told a deaf woman, “Get 
with it.’’ She did not understand what 
it meant and, after several attempts at 
explaining, | asked another student to 
explain it. That student did not under- 
stand it either. After that, | was care- 
ful about using idioms for awhile. 

When | would go to the cafeteria to 


eat, | would usually sit alone or with — 


other new students. As | watched peo- 
ple sign, | could understand almost 


before with language and cultural dif- 
ferences. | still felt very awkward with 
my communication abilities and did 
not socialize a great deal. Often feeling 
depressed and frustrated and lonely, | 
sat around the student union wishing 
someone would stop to talk with me. 
Much later, | learned my expression at 
those times was not friendly. 

There were times when | just wanted 
to get away from Gallaudet to talk 
with people more like myself. Later, 
after | was married and living off cam- 
pus, | often wanted to go back to Gal- 
laudet, where it was easy to talk with 
people and they understood. 

| had to get used to what | felt was 
the forwardness of some deaf people. 
At a party one time, a woman | had 
just met asked me if | slept with my 
girlfriend. This surprised me. | did not 
think it was any of her business. | am 
not sure what my answer was, but | 
wanted to tell her it was none of her 
business. 

To summarize the three years | was 
at Gallaudet and my feelings about 


The lip reading training was helping, but there were still times when I 
would have done almost anything to be able to hear. 
i 


nothing, maybe a word or two, but 
not enough to know what they were 
talking about. | began to wonder if we 
were learning a different Sign Language 
in class! 

Because of communication and cul- 
tural differences, | began to feel lonely. 
| had a couple friends, but no one likes 
to talk with the same people all the 
time. The situation was similar to the 
one at home before | came to Gallau- 
det. At home, | had to lip read people 
to understand them and in a group 
that was almost impossible. At Gallau- 
det, | had to read signs and in a group 
people signed naturally, meaning quick- 
ly. Though most people were friendly 
and helpful, | began to think about 
leaving Gallaudet. There seemed to be 
too many differences between deaf 
people and myself. 

This was the summer session and 
maybe it would be better once the fall 
session began: more students, more ac- 
tivities. So | decided to stay to see what 
would happen. 

Once the school year started, | felt 
better. There was less time to sit around 
worrying and feeling bad. The classes 
and conversations with people helped 
explain some of the problems | had had 
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them, | would say they were good. | 
had gone to Gallaudet expecting to 
find it easy and thought | could get by 
without working. This was not com- 
pletely true. Like all colleges, there 
were some easy courses, but | studied 
more at Gallaudet than the other col- 
lege | had attended. Also, I left Gallau- 
det feeling more comfortable with my 
deafness and understanding it better. 

If | had not attended Gallaudet, | 
probably would not have learned to live 
with my deafness as well as | have. | 
might have been like so many people 
working with deaf people, feeling | 
know what is best because | am deaf 
too. This did not happen though, be- 
cause | quickly found out | am very 
similar to many deaf people. | began 
to feel | was a part of the deaf commu-- 
nity 

There are still times when | want 
badly to hear again. Usually it’s when | 
need to use the telephone. Most of the 
time, | do not even think about being 
different from other people. 


(Mr. Weber is the Coordinator at the 
Regional Service Center for Hearing 
Impaired People in Mankato, Minneso- 
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he Reagan Administration is 
drastically reducing the role of the fed- 
government through cuts in the budget 
and regulations. The Administration is 
trying to funnel lump sums of less mon- 
ey to state governments, We must there- 
fore rely more on state governments for 
services and access to them. Following 
is a guide to work effectively with state 
governors and legislators: 

Preparing for Action 
1. State organizations of and for hear- 
ing-impaired people must set priorities. 
What specific services or protections do 
deaf citizens of your state need most? 
2. Concentrate on these basic goals. 
3. Can you achieve your goals through 
state agencies and the governor’s office 
without legislative action or do you 
need a state law? 
4. Develop contacts with the heads of 
state agencies and find out if there are 
existing funds in the state agency to 
provide the services you need. Work 
with the governor’s staff on the possibil- 
ity of the governor issuing an executive 
order to provide you the protection you 
want. In Virginia, the head of the state 
human services agency requires all state 
agencies and institutions to pay for 
qualified interpreters to deaf citizens 
seeking access to their services. In IIli- 
nois, the governor issued an executive 
order to require, when requested, inter- 
preters at all state meetings and con- 
ferences. 
5. If you need a state law, first try to 
get support from the state agency that 
would administer the program. Encour- 
age them to recommend to the gover- 
nor that your proposal be included in 
their budget. 
6. If the agency refuses, work directly 
with the governor’s staff to include 
your priority in the governor’s budget. 
In most states, the legislators approve 
most of the governor’s budget. The 
governor’s year-round professional staff 
and state agency personnel have the da- 
ta and expertise that often convince the 
part-time legislators with limited staff. 
Legislators will more often support, 
amend or reject the governor’s budget 
items than initiate their own proposals. 
If you try to go independently directly 
to a legislator, the executive branch 
may oppose your proposal, even though 
they say it is worthwhile, because you 
are going over the governor’s budget. 
This is especially true, in these tough 
economic times of balanced budgets. 
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COMMUNICATING WITH YOUR LEGISLATORS 


by Sy DuBow i ae ee ee 


7. Sometimes, the governor will not 
agree to include your proposal. Do not 
give up! Seek out influential legislators 
who are sympathetic to your goal. Try 
to get them to introduce a bill. 

8. Itisabig plus to get a legislator who 
sits on the committee that will hear the 
bill to sponsor your bill. That legislator 
knows the committee members well 
and will be fighting for the bill as the 
committee decides. 

9. Before you and others meet with 
your legislative sponsor(s), work out 
your differences. \t is important for 
leaders of all state organizations of and 
for hearing-impaired people to meet 
and agree on all parts of the bill before 
it is filed. Too often some organizations 
have not been consulted or involved in 
the planning of a bill because of philo- 
sophical, political or personality differ- 
ences. 

After the bill was introduced, these 
organizations objected to parts of the 
bill due to misunderstanding the bill’s 
purpose or because of major or minor 
errors or omissions. Such objections 
create confusion in legislators’ minds 
and lead to delay, withdrawal, or defeat 
of a bill. It is imperative that a united 
front be presented to the legislators. 
10. Do your homework. Gather facts 
on why the bill is needed. Document 
with actual experiences. The most im- 
portant question the legislators will 
want answered is how much will the bill 
cost the taxpayers? North Carolina ad- 
vocates effectively answered this ques- 
tion ona comprehensive interpreter bill. 

They first compiled the number of 
times interpreters were used in court 
cases by county and then multiplied by 
the standard state interpreter fee for 
the hours involved. They also had actu- 
al costs for interpreters paid out by in- 
terp-eter referral agencies. Data was al- 
so collected from other states which 
had state funds available for interpreter 
services on the costs per year for pro- 
viding interpreters in criminal, civil and 
administrative proceedings. 

This kind of information should be 
provided to the legislative office that 
develops the fiscal budget. These offices 
frequently have no idea how to esti- 
mate the fiscal impact of interpreters. 
Any hard data you can provide them 
can often presenta low but realistic fig- 
ure. A low fiscal budget can help sway 
votes to support your bill. 

Also, find out how many hearing- 
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impaired people in the state could ben- 
efit from the law. Will it help people 
throughout the state or only in one or 
two counties or cities? Collect data on 
how often the service will be needed. 
For example, if you want an interpreter 
bill to cover civil proceedings, how 
many cases were there in the state last 
year where a deaf person requested in- 
terpreter services for a civil trial (such 
as a car accident case)? 

11. When you meet with your legisla- 
tive sponsor, present him/her with as 
complete a bill as possible including 
your supporting research. The state leg- 
islator will frequently have limited time 
and staff resources. Your sponsor can 
help on the language and will refer your 
bill to the legislative drafting office for 
a final draft that meets all legal require- 
ments. 

Urge your sponsor to pre-file the bill 
if possible that year. Pre-filing helps in- 
sure an early hearing on your bill and 
gives you time before the legislative ses- 
sion begins to sign up co-sponsors. It is 
a good idea to have both Democrat and 
Republican sponsors. 

12. If a state legislature only meets for 
a few months, try to get sponsors in 
both the House and Senate to introduce 
identical bills. This will insure hearings 
in both Houses and a legislative advo- 
cate for your bill in each chamber. 

13. Form coalitions with other organi- 
zations with similar interests. Coalitions 
give you clout with both the legislators 
and the governor. Senior citizen organi- 
zations are very powerful in many states 
due to their experience, their high voter 
turnout, and their invaluable time to 
lobby. They are an ally worth cultivat- 
ing. Many of their interests coincide 
with yours. Parents groups and profes- 
sionals working for hearing-impaired 
children and adults should be part of 
your network. Finally, develop ties 
with organizations representing other 
disabilities to work together on com- 
mon objectives. Coalitions are needed 
throughout the legislative process to in- 
sure passage and implementation of 
needed laws and services. 

The Legislative Sessions Begin — 

Time to Participate 
14. The most crucial step in the legisla- 
tive process is getting your bill reported 
favorably out of committee. The House 
and Senate usually support a bill re- 
ported favorably out of a committee. If 
a committee votes down your bill, it is 
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very difficult to get the full House or 
Senate to vote on it. 

In Maryland, a bill rejected by acom- 
mittee can only be forced out on the 
floor for a vote by petition of three 
Senators or fifteen Delegates in the 
House. It isin the committee that a bill 
is frequently amended or killed. You 
must therefore put a great deal of effort 
into: a) presenting persuasive testi- 
mony; b) having answers for committee 
members; and c) demonstrating wide 
support for the bill through speakers 
representing different groups and many 
supporters at the hearing. Your job of 
persuasion must continue after the 
hearing. 

15. Encourage letter writing to mem- 
bers of the committee and individual 
lobbying with legislators. An individual- 
ized letter discussing a relevant person- 
al experience froma person in the legis- 
lator’s home district is most effective. 
Try to organize a network of people in 
your state who can quickly send letters 
before the vote on your bill. 

16. Remember, a legislator’s time is 


valuable. You are competing with peo- 
ple who lobby fora living. You have to 
be prepared on short notice to meet a 
legislator and explain why your bill is 
needed. 

17. Try to avoid amendments of your 
bill in the second chamber that consid- 
ers it. If the Senate amends a bill that 
passed the House, the amended bill 
must go back to the House for approval. 
There may not be time left for a House 
vote. A sad example of this procedure 
appeared in the Maryland General As- 
sembly in 1979. 

The House had passed a bill to set up 
an outpatient mental health program. 
The Senate Finance Committee held 
hearings on the bill late in the legislative 
session. Last minute confusion arose 
when a parent questioned the composi- 
tion of the advisory committee and who 
was qualified for the program’s services. 
Amendments were then made on these 
issues which required House approval. 
But time was running out for the Gen- 
eral Assembly session. As supporters of 


the bill frantically urged the House > 
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Speaker to take up the mental health 
bill for a vote, time ran out and the bill 
died. 
18. Compromise is often necessary to 
gain passage and the governor’s approv- 
al. Remembering your basic goal, fight 
hard to beat back amendments that will 
deny the bill the necessary funds, staff 
or coverage to be effective. Frequently, 
legislators find it easier to pass a beauti- 
fully worded resolution or set up a vol- 
untary commission that has no power 
to act. 

Approval, Implementation and 

Monitoring 

19. Once a bill passes both houses, ef- 
forts must be directed to getting the 
governor to sign it into law. Sometimes 
a governor will try to cut funding to 
your new program because of continu- 
ing budgetary problems. In Maryland, 
the Governor did just that. A coalition 
of deaf organizations quickly respond- 
ed by meeting with the Governor and 
organizing a well-publicized rally which 
helped convince the Governor not to 
cut the program. Other times, agencies 
responsible for implementing the law 
perform unsatisfactorily and need to be 
monitored. 
20. A full or part-time person working 
in the capitol is invaluable for keeping 
organizations aware of legislative and 
executive activities that may affect 
hearing-impaired people. This is espe- 
cially true when the legislature is con- 
sidering bills and amendments to cut 
needed services. Those states which 
have set up commissions or councils for 
deaf people have been extremely suc- 


_ cessful in developing friendly working 


relationships with executive staffs and 
legislators. But it is you, the committed 
voters, who will make the difference, 
21. Use the media. Newspaper and tel- 
evision stories can bring public atten- 
tion and support to your bill and in- 
crease legislative awareness. 


22. Work with the National Center for 
Law and the Deaf (NCLD) on drafting 
the bill and comparing what other states 
have done. The NCLD is a free resource 
to help you at every step of the legisla- 
tive process, . 


Conclusion 

Working with public officials can be 
a stimulating, rewarding, yet frustrating 
experience. They are elected by you 
and you should make your views known 
to them. It’s important to remember 
Benjamin Franklin’s advice, “we must 
all hang together, or assuredly we shall 
all hang separately.” 


(Mr. DuBow is the legal director of the 
National Center for Law and the Deaf, 
Gallaudet College, Kendall Green 

Washington, DC 20002.) e 
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RELIGIOUS DIRECTORY 


ASSEMBLIES OF GOD 


At the crossroads of America .. . 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.; and 
7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 p.m. Special 

services for the deaf. 
Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216) 836-5530 TTY 
(216) 836-5531 Voice 


MARANATHA A/G DEAF CHURCH 
5511 W. Burleigh 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53210 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m., Morning Worship 
10:45 a.m., Sunday Evening, 6:30 p.m., 
Wed. Eve., Bible Study & Prayer, 7:00 p.m. 
Pastor 
Rev. Hedy L. Miller 
Phone Voice & TTY 
(414) 355-9258 


HURTING? God Cares for the Deaf. 
BETHEL TEMPLE FOR THE DEAF 
of the Assembiles of God 
327 &. Smithville Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45403 


Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship Hour, 10:45 a.m, 


Gospel Hour, 6:30 p.m 
All services in Total communication 
Rev. Fred E. Gravatt, Pastor 
513-253-3119 TTY (Office) 
513-254-4709 TTY (Residence) 


When in St. Paul, Minn., welcome to... 
HIGHLAND PARK CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
536 $. Snelling Ave., St. Paul, MN 55116 
Sunday prayer meeting 8:30 a.m.; Bible study 9:30 
a.m.; morning worship 10:50 a.m.; evening worship 

7:00 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Ecton M. Post, Pastor 
All services in total communication, Church phone 
(TTY) 698-4614. 


When in the New York City urea, visit. . . 
CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
571 Westminster Ave. 
Elizabeth, NJ 07208 
Sunday Schvol--10:00a.in. 
Worship Service--11:00a.m. 
Wednesday Bible study--8:00 p.m. 
All services in Total Communication. Monthly 
captioned movies, 
The Rev. Croft M. Pentz, Pastor. 
Phone (201) 355-9568 


FREDERICK DEAF ASSEMBLY 
OF GOD 


Maryland 194 South of Walkersville 
North of Frederick 


In Education Way of Calvary 
Assembly of God 
Sunday School: 10:00 a.m. 
Worship Service: 11:00 a.m. 
Friday Evening Bible Study at 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Ronald P. Simmons, Pastor 
Voice: 301-663-1962 
TTY: 301-662-7921 


You are welcome to worship with usat... 
FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
2100-44th Street S.W. 
Grand Rapids, MI 49509 
Sunday Worship services interpreted in sizn 
at 11:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. 
Pastor M. Wayne Benson 
Minister to the Deaf: Paul Frigoli 
Interpreters: Russ and Nella Hager 
Telephone: (616) 453-8013 (voice and TTY) 
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._ BAPTIST = 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH ... welcomes you! 
100 E. Pine, Orlando, FL 32801 
Voice/TTY 305-849-0270 

Full church program for the deaf 

Sunday School, 9:00 am.; worship service 10:30 
a.m.; church training, 6:00 p.m.; Wednesday prayer 
meeting, 7:00 p.m. 


NEWARK BAPTIST TEMPLE 
61 Licking View Dr., Heath, 0. 43055 
Phone (614) 522-3600 

All services interpreted for the deaf. 

Sunday: Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; 
worship, 10:30 a.m.; evangelistic 

service, 6:30 p.m. 
Wednesday: Bible study, 7:00 p.m. 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 
1032 Edmonds Ave., N.E., Renton, Wash. 
98055 


Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Associate Pastor to the 
Deaf, Fred H. DeBerry. Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; 
Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the 
Deaf), Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for 
the Deaf) 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


“A Church Secking to Serve .. .Not Just 
Survive!” 
Explore exciting “Frontiers in laith” with 
us in our Sunday School at 9:45 a.m., wor- 
ship servjces at 10:55 a.m. and 7:00 p.m., 
and Wednesday Bible study at 7:00 p.m. 


Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Mike Huckabee, Pastor 


APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
Denver, Colorado 
11200 W. 32nd Ave. Wheat Ridge, Colo. 
80033 


Rev. Gary Shoemaker, Minister to the Deaf 
Separate services in Deaf Chapel at 10:50 a.m. and 
7:00 p.m. 


Worship With Us 


Come and learn God's word at... 
HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenty Dr., Oakiand, Callf. 94605 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. & 7p.m., 
Training hour, 6 p.m., Wed. Bible and prayer, 
7:30 p.m. 
Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor. James L. Parker, B.S., M.:Div., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


FAITH BAPTIST TEMPLE 
5627 New Cut Rd., Loulsvilie KY 40214 
Voice/TTY (502) 361-9296 
The HANDS OF FREEDOM DEAF DEPARTMENT 
invites you to attend Sunday School at 10 a.m. Sun- 
day worship services at 11 a.m. and 6 p.m.; Wednes- 
day evening service at 7 p.m. 

David Lee Ralston, Pastor 
Interpreters: A. C. and Wanda McCann 
When in Louisville, KY, find a friendly welcome! 
Your deaf and hearing friends at Faith Baptist 

Temple. 


HAGERMAN BAPTIST CHURCH 
1105 Knoll Avenue 
Waterlo. |A 50701 


ALL SERVICES INTERPRETED FOR THE DEAF 


Sunday School 9:30 a.m. 
Worship Services at 10:30 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. 
Ladies Bible Study Tuesday 9:30 a.m. 
Wednesday Prayer Service at 7:00 p.m. 
Telephone: (319) 232-3120 (TTY) 
(319) 234-4208 (voice) " 
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When in the Nation’s Capital .. . 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 
Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks west of 
Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 11:00 
a.m. All other services interpreted. 

Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
120 Fourth Street North 
St. Petersburg, FL 33701 


Dr. James F. Graves. Pastor 
Mr. & Mrs. Gene Williams, Sponsors and Interpreters 
Sunday School: 9:45 a.m.; Worship: 11:00 a.m. 
Fellowship Activities regularly 


WAKE-UP 
ALARMS 


The COPAL MG-111 


© EQUIPPED WITH A FLASHING LIGHT ALARM 
© DIRECT READOUT NUMBERS FULLY LIGHTED 


@ USE WITH THE VL2 BUZZER OR THE V3 VIBRATOR 


PRICE: 39.00 » 


A 


THE VL-3 VIBRATOR 


3 SPEED 


$27.95 


For the deaf and hard of hearing who are 
heavy sleepers. Mounted on headboard 
or caseboard of the bed, will shake the 
bed vigorously when activated by Clock- 
Timer, Baby-Cry Alert, or other signaling 
device. Has an air-cooled motor. 


-WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE BROCHURE SET 


VIBRALITE efit 


P.O. Box 23578 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33307 


(305) 563-8731 (Voice) 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 


LOUISIANA BAPTIST CONVENTION 
DEAF MINISTRY / CHURCH DIRECTORY 


Deaf Ministries Office 
Louisiana Baptist Building 
1250 MacArthur Drive 
P.O. Box 311, Alexandria, LA 71301 
Main Number - (318) 448-3402 
TDD - (318) 442-1920 
LA Toll Free - (800) 622-6549 


ALEXANDRIA: 

Emmanuel Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
430 Jackson Street 

P.O. Box 866 

Alexandria, Louisiana 71301 

318 / 442-7773 

Sunday School - 9:30 A.M. 

Sunday Moming Worship - 10:45 A.M. 
Wednesday Night Supper - 5:15 P.M. 


BASTROP 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

620 East Madison Ave. 

Bastrop, Loulsiana 71220 

318/281-6885 

Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Morning Worship - 11:00 A.M. 
Church Training (Sun.) - 6:00 P.M. 

Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday-Bible Class for Deaf - 6:30 P.M. 


Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 6:30 P.M. 
AMITE: BATON ROUGE: 


First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
Corner of Laurel and Olive Streets 
P.O. Box 272 

Amite, Louisiana 70422 

Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Morning Worship - 11:00 A.M. 
Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 


First Baptist Deaf Mission 

529 Convention Street 

P.O. Box 1309 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70821 
504 / 343-8324 

Sunday School - 9:00 A.M. 
Morning Worship - 10:30 A.M. 


Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 7:00 P.M. 


Church Training - 6:00 P.M. 


HOUMA 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
901 West Main 

Houma, Louisiana 70360 
504/851-2520 

Sunday School - 9:00 A.M. 

Sunday Morming Worship - 10:15 A.M. 
Sunday Evening Worship - 5:30 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 6:20 P.M. 
LAFAYETTE: 

First Baptist Deaf Chapel 

1301 Lafayette Street 

P.O. Box 2518 

Lafayette, Louisiana 70502 
318/233-1412 Voice/ TTY (Office) 
318/896-4549 Voice/ TTY (Home) 
Sunday Morning Worship-9:45 A.M. 
Sunday Bible Study-11:00 A.M. 


LAKE CHARLES: 

Sale Street Baptist Deaf Chapel 
1631 West Sale Road 

P.O. Box 5215 

Lake Charles, Louisiana 70606 
318/477-3463 Voice/TTY (Office) 
318/896-4549 Voice/TTY (Home) 
Sunday Bible Study - 6:00 P.M. 
Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 
MONROE: 

Parkview Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 


NATCHITOCHES: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
508 Second Street 

Natchitoches, Louisiana 71457 
318/352-3737 

Sunday School - 9:40 A.M. 

Sunday Morning Worship - 11:00 A.M. 
(Partial interpretation for children with an 
extended session) 

NEW ORLEANS: 

Baptist Deaf Mission 

6118 Canal Boulevard 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70124 
504/482-3109 Voice/ TTY 
504/486-6231 Voice/TTY 

Sunday School - 9:15 A.M. 

Sunday Moming Worship - 10:30 A.M. 
Sunday Evening Worship - 6:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Service - 7:00 P.M. 
Office Open Monday - Friday- 

8:00 A.M. - 3:30 P.M. 

Movies on 2nd and 4th Weekend of each month 
Regular Sunday Evening Fellowships 


RUSTON: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
200 South Trenton 

Ruston, Louisiana 71270 
318/255-4628 


SHREVEPORT: 


Monthly fellowships for the deaf are held the 
first Friday each month at 7:30 P.M. across the 
street in an old church. 

Church phone - 504/748-7135 


Northside Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

2400 Debra Drive 

Baker, Louisiana 70714 

504/775-2082 

Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Morming Worship - 11:00 A.M. 

Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 

Sign Language Classes - Wednesday 6:00 P.M. for 
youth and adults 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fila. 
Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m., Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m., Live Color-TV-Channel 10 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70621 
Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third floor, 
‘Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 9:00 a.m, 
for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 a.m 
Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Derry Rd., Rte. 102, Hudson, N.H. 03051 
Pastor: Arlo Elam 
Interpreters: Frank and Carol Robertson 
603-883-4850 TTY or voice 
All services interpreted for deaf. Sunday: Bible 
Study at 9:45 a.m.; worship at 11:00 a.m. and 6:00 

p.m. Wednesday: Evening service 7:00 p.m. 


FIVE POINTS MISSIONARY 
BAPTIST CHURCH 


502 Jordan Street at the corner of Sauls 
Wilson, NC 27893 (919) 243-4149 


Welcomes You! 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m. 
Morning Worship 11:00 a.m. 
Evening Worship 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday Services 6:30 p.m. 
All services interpreted 
If traveling 1-95 in North Carolina 
stop to worship with us. 


COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 West Columbia Street 
Falis Church, Virginia 22046 
The Deaf Department invites you to attend Sunday 
School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services at 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the deaf. 
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Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Night Supper - 
Wednesday Night Bible Study - 6:30 P.M. 


BOSSIER CITY: 

BAKER: Barksdale Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
2535 Barbara Street 

Bossier City, Louisiana 71112 
318/742-1641 

Sunday School - 9:40 A.M. 

Sunday Moming Worship - 11:00 A.M. 
Church Training - 6:00 P.M. 

Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Service - 7:15 P.M. 


1001 Forsythe 
Monroe, Louisiana 71201 
318/325-3174 


MORGAN CITY: 
822 East Boulevard 


504/384-5920 
Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning worship 
11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. Evening wor- 
ship 7:00 p.m. 
A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


When in Greater Atlanta, Visit 
COLONIAL HILLS BAPTIST CHURCH 
2130 Newnan Ave., East Point, Georgia 

30344 —C 
All services signed for the deaf. Sunday services 
11:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. Take Highway 166—Main 
Street Exit. Phone 404-753-7025. 


CHURCH OF CHRIST 


When in Albuquerque area, welcome to.... 
MONTGOMERY BLVD. CHURCH 
OF CHRIST 
7201 Montgomery Bivd., NE 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87109 

Bible Class 9:30 a.m.; Worship 8:15 a.m. & 5:00 
p.m. Wednesday Bible Class 7:00 p.m. 

Larry Schwarz, Deaf Minister 

Jean Burch, Interpreter 


In Los Angeles area, worship at 
MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 
Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 a.m., 
6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00 


FAITH CHURCH 
A United Church of Christ 
23W371 Armitage Ave., Glen Ellyn, Ill. 60137 
Service at 10:30 each Sunday 
Minister: Rev. Gerald W. Rees 
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First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
Morgan City, Louisiana 70380 
Sunday Moming Worship - 11:00 A.M. 


Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Service - 7:15 P.M. 


First Baptist Church Deaf Mission 
543 Ockley Drive 
Shreveport, Louisiana 71106 
318/865-0994 TTY or Voice 
Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. Dodd Hall No. 125 
Morning Worship - 11:00 A.M. - Frost Chapel 
Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. - Dodd Hall No. 125 
Wednesday Family Supper - 5:00 P.M. - 
Fellowship Hall 
Bible Study - 6:45 P.M. - Fellowship Hall No. 6 
Friday Recreation Night - 7:00 P.M. 
Activity Building (once a month) 
Captioned Films - 7:00 P.M. - Dodd Hall 
No. 125 (twice a month) 


When in Idaho, visit... 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, idaho 
Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 

Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 
Md. 20850 
Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 
Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 7:30 
p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. and 6:00 

p.m. 


MEMORIAL DR. CHURCH OF CHRIST 
747 South Memorial Dr. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74112 
Bible Study 9:30 a.m. 
Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Sun. Eve. 6:00 p.m. 
Wed. Eve. 7:30 p.m. 
Tom Ramey, Deaf Minister 
Office (918) 832-0330 
Both TTY or Voice 
“MUST THE DEAF DIE WITHOUT CHRIST?” 
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Visiting the Gateway to the West? Be sure to visit 
Christ Church Cathedral, home of: 


ST. THOMAS MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1210 Locust St. 
St. Louis, MO 63103 
Services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. in the Bofinger 
Chapel. 
The Rev. Robert H. Grindrod, Vicar 
(314) 421-2585 (Voice or TTY) 


ST. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 
Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 


ST. JUDE'S MISSION OF THE DEAF 
St. Michaels Church 
Killean Park, Colonie, New York 
Each Sunday, 2:00 p.m. 


ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


Second Sunday each month, 7:00 p.m., at the Epis- 
copal Church of Saint Mark the Evangelist. 
1750 East Oakland Park Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33334 


The Reverend Charles Folsom-Jones, Pastor 
TTY 305-563-4508 


When in Denver, welcome to 


ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 

1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 

Tel. 534-8678 
Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 

night, 7:30 p.m. 
All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Edward Gray 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Serving the deaf in Southeastern Pennsylvania. A warm welcome 
awaits you at our services at 11:00 a.m. every Sunday, at the 
Seamen's Church Institute, 3rd and Arch Streets, in Olde 
Philadelphia (next door to Betsy Ross House!). For more 
information, write to: The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
P.O. Box 27459 Philadelphia, PA 19150 or call TTY (215)247-6454 
voice (215) 247-1059 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 
Welcomes you to worship with us at any of our 75 

churches across the nation. 
For information or location of the church nearest 
you, consult your telephone directory or write to: 
The Ven. Camille Desmarais, President 
2201 Cedar Crest Drive 
Birmingham, Alabama 35214 


or 
The Rev. Arthur Steldemann, Ex. Secy. 
429 Somerset 
St. Louls, Missourl 63119 
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The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 
ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 
209 East 16th Street 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 209 East 16th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10003 
In care of St. George’s Church 


LUTHERAN 


Welcome to... 
HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portland, OR 97218 


Bible Class every Sunday, 9:30 a.m.; worship every 
Sunday, 10:30 a.m. Hope is located two blocks south 
of N.E. Prescott, between N.E. Fremont and N.E. 
Prescott on 49th Ave. Church office 503-284-1014 
voice or TTY. Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor, 503- 
256-9598, voice or TTY. Mr. Mark Schoepp, D.C.E. 
503-236-8516, voice or TTY. 


DEAF 
3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 
Rev. LaVern Mass, pastor, TTY 561-9030 
Pastor's residence, TTY 722-0602 


Welcome to... 
PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE 


HOLY THREE-IN-ONE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4411 La Branch, Houston, TX 77004 


Worship every Sunday 10:45 a.m.; Sunday School 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Robert D. Case, Pastor 

TTY: 526-6134 & 921-6456 


In Seattle, visit us at 
OUR REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
John St. & Dexter Ave., Seattie, WA 


(Denny Park Annex) Worship at 1] a.m. 
Rev. William A. Ludwig, TTY 524-2283 
Mr. Richard French, 935-2920 & 622-6941 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 
Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 
Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 
ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


41-01 75th $t., Eimhurst (Queens), N.Y. 
11373 


11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship 
Rev. Michael J. Hayes, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-561-6468 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Fiorida 
(Between Beicher and Highway 19) 


A church of the deaf, by the deaf, for the deaf. Our 
services are conducted in sign language by the pastor. 
Services ure every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. Bible class is 


every Sunday at 10:00a.m. 531-2761 (TTY and voice) 


Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, Pastor 
Rev. Glen Borhart, Assistant Pastor 


We are happy to greet you at... 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 

2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 
Every Sunday; Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship Serv- 
ice, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as- 

sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N.J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bi. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland "G" Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


When in Central Texas, be sure to visit at... 
JESUS LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
1307 Newton Ave., Austin, TX 78704 
Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m.; Sunday School 

during school year at 9:30 a.m. 
Rev. Richard Reinap, Pastor 
TTY and voice (512) 422-1715; home TTY and voice 
(512) 441-1636. 
Just across the street from TSD. 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to... 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 

(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 

The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
First and third Sunday of every month. 
and 18th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Room 14, 10:30 a.m. 

Also fourth Sunday of every month at 
St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, 
807 N. Stapley Dr., Mesa, Ariz. 
Rooms | and 1, 11:00 a.m. 

Mr. Gerald Last, Lay Minister 
Voice (602) 242-9419 


You are welcome to worship at... 
HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 
Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 
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When in Nashville area, welcome to. . 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST 
145 Fifth Avenue, North, Nashville, TN, 
37219 
Bible study, 9:45 a.m., worship, 10:50 a.m. and 6 
p.m. Wednesday Bible study, 7:30 p.m 
Frank Rushing, Deaf Minister 
Office (615) 255-3807 — Home (615) 361-0530, 
Both TTY or Voice 
“Promoting Christianity Among the Deaf” 


When in Rockford, [llinois, welcome to 
CALVARY CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5455 Charles, St., Rockford, Ill. 61106 
A non-denominational Christian Church. Signed 
Bible Studies Sunday, 9 a.m. Interpreted weekly 
services, 10 a.m., 7 p.m 


ST. ANTHONY’S CHURCH 
Maywood Way and “C” St., Oxnard, CA 
93034. 

Mass is celebrated each third Sunday of the month 

at 2:30 p.m. in the sign language. 


SOUTH ELEVENTH AND WILLIS 
CHURCH OF CHRIST — DEAF 
3325 S$. 11th St., Abilene, TX 79605 

Sunday morning worship, 9:00 a.m. (signing and 
oral); evening worship services interpreted, 6:00 
p.m. Ministers: Raymond Blasingame, Jerry Drennan; 
interpreter training, Doug Svien; Dwight 
Caughfield, director. 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 
Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside, Get off 1-280 at Starr 

Avenue exit— approx. 2 mi. straight east. 
Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling, Minister available 
for services in your town. Deaf chapel separate from 
hearing. Minister available to help you. 
Visitors warmly welcome. 


CATHOLIC 


CATHOLIC OFFICE OF THE DEAF 
155 E. Superior, Chicago, IL 60611 
Rev. Joseph A. Mulcrone, Director 
312-751-8370 (Voice or TTY) 


Roman Catholic 
immaculate Conception Parish 
177 &. York Rd., Elmhurst, ili. 60126 
Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 a.m., 2nd 
and 4th Sundays, September through June. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CENTER 
FOR THE DEAF 
Archdiocese of Washington, D.C. 
7202 Buchanan Street, Landover Hillis, Mary- 
land 20784 
Phone: Voice or TTY 301-459-7464 
Mass every Sunday 11:30 a.m. 
Fr. Ed Helm, Pastor/Director 
Br. David Skarda, C.SS.R., Pastoral Asst/Asst. Dir. 


NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 
70117 


(504) 949-4413 24-Hour Answering Service 
Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) 
Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish for the 
Hearing Impaired, followed by spcial. 
Socials: Saturday, 8 p.m. to midnight (Hall) 
Hall: 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943-7888. 
” 24-Hour Educational Service (504) 945-4121 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 
Rev. Paul H. Desrosiers 
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ST. MARY MAGDALENE CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2771 Zenobia Street 
Denver, CO 80212 
Telephone: (303) 455-1968 (voice or TTY) 
Rev. Tom Coyte, Director/Pastor 
Family Classes: Sundays, 9:00 a.m. 
Mass: 10:00 a.m. (Summer: 5:30 p.m, Sat.) 


ST. BERNARD’S CHURCH 
2500 W. Avenue 33, Los Angeles, CA 90065. 
Masses are celebrated every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. in 
phe mee language. Socials immediately follow in the 
all. 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.,; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 


5215 Seward Street, Omaha, NB 68104 


Moderator, Rev. James Vance, C.S.S.R. 
Phone-TTY (402) 558-4214 (24 hr. answering) Mass 
every Sunday at 10 a.m. Rolls and coffee after mass. 
Dinner every Ist Sunday of month. Holy Days and 
first Fridays, Mass, 7 p.m. 


ST. JOHN’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 
TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 
Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


"EPISCOPAL 


CENTRAL PENNA. EPISCOPAL DEAF 
MISSIONS 


St. Mary's Mission, 2nd at Broad Sts., Waynesboro, 
PA. Services: lst & 3rd Sundays 9:15 a.m. 
All Saints Mission, Clearview Rd., at McCosh St., 
Hanover, PA. Services: lst & 3rd Sundays 3:30 p.m. 
St. John’s Mission, 140 N. Beaver St., York, PA. 
Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 9:00 a.m. 
Christ Church Mission, 4th & Mulberry Sts., Wil- 
liamsport, PA. Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 3:30 
p.m. 
The Rev. Fred Stevenson, Priest-in-Charge 
118 West Avenue 
Hanover, PA 17331 
717-637-4085 TTY or Voice 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 


679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 


Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. Fellow- 
ship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 


ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 

Services 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m. Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Friday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
45 Church Street, Hartford, CT 06103 
TTY: (203) 278-0178 Voice: (203) 527-7231 
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ST. JAMES’ CHURCH MISSION OF THE DEAF 
833 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wi 53233 
(414) 271-1340 TTY & Voice 
Signed/Interpreted Masses every Sunday and on 
Holy Days as announced. Church School and Adult 
Forum. Captioned Films and Sign Language 
Classes. All Sacraments available in Total Com- 

munication. 
Wm, R. Newby, AHC 


When in Rochester, N.Y., welcome to 
EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
St. Mark’s & St. John’s Episcopal Church 
1245 Culver Road (South of Empire Bivd.) 
Rochester, New York 14609 
Services 9 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Burnworth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 


ALL SAINT'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
Cathedral of the Incarnation 
36 Cathedral Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
Communion service and fellowship, Cathedral Hall 
Chapel; every 4th Sunday, 3 p.m. Interpreted morn- 
ing services--Feast Days. July and August third 
Sundays — Cathedral 


EPISCOPAL DEAF IN VIRGINIA 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
Ninth and Grace Sts. 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 
Services at 10:00 a.m. every Sunday. Voice and TTY 
(804) 643-3589. 


ST. BARNABAS’ MISSION TO THE DEAF 
St. John’s Church-St. Mary's Chapel 
6701 Wisconsin Ave., Chevy Chase, MD 20015 
Services every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 

For information, contact Barbara Stevens, 
TTY 301-439-3856 


St. Martin’s Episcopal Church 
1333 Jamestown Rd. 

Williamsburg, Virginia 23185 
Special ministry for hearing-impaired visitors to 
Colonial Williamsburg, Busch Gardens and nearby 
vacation sites. 24-Hour voice and TTY (804) 253 
0797. 
The Rev. David J. Tetrault, Vicar with the Deaf 


Welcome to... 
HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portiand, OR. 97218 
Worship every Sunday at 9:30 a.m. 
One block south of Prescott on 47th 
503-256-9598, Voice or TTY 
Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 
ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
421 W. 145 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10031 
Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 
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DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 
Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
ible Class 11.00 AM 
Worship Service , 

Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 WN. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 
Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 

Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 

Rev. Wm. Lange, pastor 

TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 

Home 724-4097 


In the Los Angeles area... 
SALEM LUTHERAN CHURCH (ALC) 
1211 North Brand Boulevard 
Glendale, CA 91202 
Signed worship services every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Rev. John W. Soyster, Pastor 
(212) 243-3195 (TTY/Voice) 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH 
2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church service, 11:00 a.m. 
Tuesday evenings, captioned movies 
Pastor Edward Vaught 
484-6696 (TTY and voice) 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 
WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON 
OF THE DEAF 
13580 Osborne St., Arieta, Calif. 

TTY (213) 896-6721, Voice (213) 899-2203 

Services: First Friday, 7:30 p.m. 
Socials: First, third and fifth Wednesdays, 

noon. Every Sunday, 7:00 p.m. 
Religious school: Every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 
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National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 


Alvin Klugman, President 
3023 Oakhurst Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90034 


Betty Oshman, Secretary-Treasurer 
20 Gordon Road 


Icrdenheim, PA 19118 


Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 


1982 NCJD CONVENTION 
Washington Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
August 4-8 1982 


CHRIST'S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 

each Sunday. 
Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 


lowa 51501 


Salem Deaf Fellowship 
(Interdenominational) 


Meets in the Chapel of the First Free Methodist 
Church, 4455 Silverton Rd., Salem, OR 97305 


Sunday School 9:45 a.m. 
Sunday Morning Worship 10:50 a.m. 
Sunday Evening Worship 6:30 p.m. 


Bible Study Wednesday, 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Kent Olney, Pastor 


Voice/TTY (503) 581-2006 


Enclosed is my check for: 


Ee iy Individual Membership $15.00 
= Husband-Wife Membership 25.00 
35.00 


(Membership includes subscription 
to The Deaf American.) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
GIy 
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JOIN 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


STATE 
mi Subscription only, $10.00 per year, $11.00 to foreign countries. 


Mail to: National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, MD 20910 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| oct Family Membership 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
201 W. 13th St. (at 7th Ave.) 
New York, N.Y. 10001 
212-242-1212 
Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m. signed. 
Everyone is, naturally, welcome. 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning worship, 
11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 7:30 p.m. 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 
96815 
Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. Wed. 
Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. Children’s 
weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, Ill. 69435 
Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass Service at 
10:45 a.m., 3rd Sunday, September through June. 


American Missions to the Deaf, Inc. 
Independent, Fundamental Mission Board 
~—Foreign Missions in Jamaica and 

Central America 
— —Bible Correspondence School 
——Deaf and hearing missionary 
applications accepted 
Write for more information 


American Missions to the Deaf 
Rev. C. Ray Roush, Chairman 
P.O. Box 425, Dept. DA 

State Line, PA 17263 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ZIP | 
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THE DEAF AMERICAN 


CLUB DIREC TORY 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 
“A friendly place to congregate” 
Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Fri., 6 
p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m.-1:30 a.m.; Sun., 6 p.m.- 
11:30 p.m. 


in Atlanta, it’s the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atianta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4221 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago, Ill. 60641 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest .. . 
DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 
4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by ... 
SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 
Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. indianapolis, ind. 46205 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 
Wayne Walters, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha ‘welcome) from .. . 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 
2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 

Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When in Houston, you are welcome 


to the 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 
606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 
Meets at 1223 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90006. 
Third Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 
7812 Borson St., Downey, Calif. 90242 


LRAD 
LITTLE ROCK ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
9005 Lew Dr., Little Rock, Ark. 72209 
TTY (501) 865-1374 
7 p.m.-l a.m.. Fridays & Saturdays 


When in New Hampshire, come to the... 
MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 
126 Lowell St., Manchester, N.H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 

each month with free Captioned Movies 


When in Illinois, visit the 
ROCKFORD DEAF AWARENESS 
ASSOCIATION 
Meets the third Thursday at 7:00 p.m. at the Seton 
Center, 921 W. State Street, Rockford, Illinois 
Mailing address: 405 Robert Ave., Rockford, I. 
61107 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
8210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
‘come and see us. 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Every Second Saturday of the Month. 


4136 Meridian Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98103 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 
530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 
Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month. 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Hotel Edison, 226 W. 47th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 
Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Irving Alpert, president 
Henry Roth, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 
The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


THE TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF 
(Windhorst A. W. Lodge No. 185, F& AM) 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4255 56th Ave. N., St. Petersburg, FL. 
Largest club for the deaf-on Elorida’s West Coast. 
Why not visit us? You will like us. Socials every 
lst and 3rd Saturday evenings. Communicate 
with Russell DeHaven, President, 2416 Blind 

ond Avenue, Lutz, FL 33549, Telephone: 
(813) 949-3423 (TTY). 


When in Oklahoma City, the OKIES 


welcome you to “OKCAD” 
OKLAHOMA CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
1106 N.W. 15th St., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 73106 
TTY 1-405-528-9771 
Open every Saturday night. 


TACOMA ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 


So. Park Community Center 
4851 S. Tacoma Way 
Tacoma, WA 98409 


Welcome—Open every 4th Saturday night 
of the month, 
Bill Fritch, President 
Jerry Pettie, Vice President 
Marty Bowlen, Secretary 
Joe Okada, Treasurer 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 

THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 
208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Secretary 


“OUR WAY” 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 
National Conference of Synagogue Youth 
116 E. 27th St., New York, N.Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
301 Swallow Drive Miami Springs, FL 
33166 


Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 


Secretary: Clyde Cassady 


When in Orlando, please come to the... 
ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Loch Haven Park Neighborhood Center 
610 North Lake Formosa Drive 
Orlando, Florida 32803 


5011 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Florida 33603 | S0cial and captioned movies on 3rd Saturday night 


Open every 2nd Friday night. 
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